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While the classical world-view of China makes transition to a modern social 
idealism relatively easy, the popular religions and the dead weight of ancient social 
customs present a formidable barrier. The factors forcing modernization, here as 
elsewhere, are the new industrialism, science and the democratic ideal. The signs of 


modernism appear in the dropping of the state cult, in the reformation beginning in 
Buddhism, in syncretistic movements and, most hopeful of all, in the Renaissance 
movement, 


Everywhere modernism drifts steadily toward a world- 
view of naturalistic humanism. The Orient makes the adjust- 


ment to naturalism, intellectually and emotionally, with the 
greatest ease, and nowhere more easily than in China. It is 


true that in India and China alike tradition demands that any 


modern philosophy must come to terms with the idea of an 
immanent, impersonal reality underlying the world of time 
and change. But while in both Hinduism and Buddhism the 
tendency has been to slight the everyday world and to seek 
reality in the unseen, the native philosophies of China have 


kept the stress consistently upon the practical, the ethical, and 
the human. The cosmic order found its fullest exfoliation and 


final meaning in the social realm. If the pathway to the reli- 


gion of the future lies toward a social idealism grounded on an 
evolutionary naturalism, the intellectuals of China are predis- 


posed to take that path by their traditional heritage. 


I 
Before thedawnof history the Chinese people had achieved 


in their agricultural communities a solution of the problem of 
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living so satisfactory as to make unnecessary the usual dual- 
isms of natural-supernatural, this world—other world. The 
fundamental thought forms common to the intellectuals 
through the centuries were established long before the coming 
of Buddhism with its gospel of world transcendence. They 
are of vital significance in China and Japan today. This tradi- 
tional world-view, stripped to the essentials, involves the 
ideas: that ultimate reality is an impersonal cosmic principle 
or ¢ao which unfolds in the natural world and reaches its cli- 
max in the human, social order; that human nature, as a phase 
of the natural order is originally good; that since the social 
organization is rooted in the order of the universe, to be loyal 
to one’s duty in society is to embody the cosmic law and there- 
fore to achieve the good life; that this ideal life of “‘blessed- 
ness” is altogether “thisworldly.” Among the intellectuals 
there was no interest in the supernatural or in another life but 
ever an intense earnestness in being an adequate instrument 
and embodiment of Tao, Tien, Destiny, or in personalized 
form, of Shang-ti. The emphases vary. The mystical idealism 
of Lao-tse and Chuang-tse grounded the ideal life in harmoni- 
ous relationship with the immanent Tao; the ethical idealism 
of Confucius and Mencius put the emphasis on social rela- 
tions. The socialistic, theistic altruism of Moh-ti, the grim, 
atheistic determinism of Wang Chung, the laughing fatalism 
of Yang Chu all find their ultimate security in the order of na- 
ture and their ideal in a happy, earthly life. Chucius devel- 
oped a thoroughgoing naturalism. Under the influence of 
Buddhism, Wang Yang Ming transformed the classical sys- 
tem into a naturalistic idealism, but kept the ancient prag- 
matic quality. This classical heritage the Chinese intellectuals 
are now modernizing under the stress of modern science and 
the problems of the age of machines. 

A genuine modernism, however, is something more than 
the transformation of the religious world-view of the intellec- 
tuals. In China, as elsewhere, there is a wide gulf between the 
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thinking of the intellectuals and the religious ideas and atti- 
tudes of the masses. Before China is oriented religiously to 
the modern world popular Buddhism and Taoism must be 
transformed. Philosophic Buddhism never conquered the lit- 
terati of China as it did the aristocracy of Japan. They toler- 
ated it as a religion of the people except at such times as in the 
fifth and ninth centuries when its spread threatened the eco- 
nomic resources of the state and the authority of the political 
power. But Buddhism in its Tantric and Amitabha forms ac- 
commodated itself to the people, brought the help of a galaxy 
of splendid gods, an imposing ceremonial, a sure hope of im- 
mortality, and a promise of safe passage to the Western Para- 
dise. It incorporated a magical technique for the mastery of 
evils, drought, disease, and devils. Degenerate Taoism 
fashioned itself through the centuries after the pattern of 
Buddhism. Chucius laughingly said: ‘““The Buddhists stole all 
the good they have from Lao-tse and in reprisal, the Taoists 
stole only the worst things from Buddhism.” These two forms 
of popular religion in which are imbedded the ancient folk- 
ways, attitudes, fear of spirits, dependence on magic and 
otherworldly hopes offer a real problem for modernism. 

More important still, as a drag on religious advance, is the 
dead weight of the ancient social ways. The modernist might 
be light hearted in regard to magic, charms, divination, spirit 
lore, all that complex which goes under the head of “popular 
superstitions,” confident that these would vanish before the 
searchlight of knowledge; but the family system is another 
matter. Sanctified by the classics, hoary with a tradition that 
the intellectuals of a thousand years did not dare to break, it 
binds the individual to ceremonies, observances, and duties 
which complicate the moral problem, shackles youth to the 
past and interferes with a free solution of the issues involved 
in the new social situation, especially in regard to marriage 
and sex. The task is more difficult because of the compara- 
tively few who have attained a modern education and the vast 
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illiteracy which closes the door to knowledge. In spite of the 
immense wealth of China the masses have always a narrow 
margin on life and the specter of poverty attends every day. 
Over against this ought to be put the guild system in industry 
and the educational system which have been sources of union 
in the midst of the disorder of the political state caused by the 
ambitions of warring tauchuns. However difficult may be the 
task of social and religious reconstruction, the resources of 
China, economic and spiritual, ate secure and heroic leaders 
have lifted the standard of the “Renaissance.” 


II 


Prophets are always a result, not a cause. Religious recon- 
struction comes not because of deliberate planning but be- 
cause deep distress and disorganization of the social life forces 
the effort to find a new ideal and a new way. The same rude 
forces which have violated the sanctuary of ancient ideas and 
customs in other lands have been clamoring at the doors of 
China. Willing or unwilling, China must make an adjustment 
to the modern world. The necessity of meeting the challenge 
of the disintegrating influences long at work in the life of the 
people laid the foundation for modernism. - 

Earliest and most persistent of these factors is the eco- 
nomic exploitation of China by the nations of the West. As 
late as a quarter-century ago it was still possible for Occiden- 
tals seriously arid unblushingly to talk of the “partition of 
China.” The untapped treasures of the Celestial Empire were 
an irresistible temptation to the grasping steel fingers of the 
age of machines. Economic imperialism saw here not only 
limitless raw material but a vast potential market. The doors 
were battered down and China began to taste the flavor of the 
new civilization of the West. The years have shown a series 
of reactions. At first China seemed to be moving toward mili- 
tarism, taking a lesson from Japan, to meet the West with the 
argument of force. But China’s way is not the way of war. 
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Then she imported the products and machines and found that 
the situation grew worse. There seemed to be hope in a new 
order in politics and the republic was established. The disor- 
der struck deeper. China was humiliated by the graft and cor- 
ruption of officials in the hands of competing capitalisms. In 
the meantime the spread of the new industry began to under- 
mine the old stable structures of the family and the guild, and 
China saw the first fruits of industrialism in the factory towns 
with their sweated workers, the ruthless disregard of human 
values, and the moral disorder owing to the release of the group 
controls of the past. The result was disillusion in regard to the 
superiority of the foreign civilization. The ancient culture 
seemed to embody a finer appreciation of the values of life 
than the new. As India turned to the spiritual ideal so in 
China men turned admiringly to the ideal man of Lao-tse and 
the “superior man” of Confucius. But it was impossible to go 
back. To modern leaders the hope seems to lie in a recon- 
structed China under a social ideal which will conserve the 
values of the past, lift the level of intelligence of the masses, 
save from economic distress, and subject economic resources 
and the instruments of industrialism to the ideal of the higher 
life. 

The world-war and the peace which followed it crystal- 
lized this attitude and carried it to the minds of the multitude. 
The West suffered a “loss of face.” The ideal of peace which 
China had learned from long experience to cherish filled the 
hearts of the people. Militarism was definitely discredited at 
home and abroad. A former prime minister has recently ex- 
pressed the attitude of his fellow-countrymen. ‘“Compelled 
against our will to turn our energies to the gigantic task of 
preparation for Western warfare, at a time when those ener- 
gies should have been devoted wholly to education and acquir- 
ing the modern arts of peace, we have developed a hybrid sys- 
tem which results in neither defense nor industrial progress. 
For the consequent brigandage and lawlessness we blame 
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ourselves; but we blame also those nations which have forced 
us to feel that physical power is the one and only prerequisite 
to independence. . . . . We welcome every change and turn 
which brings the world nearer to the time when vast armies 
will no longer be considered an essential of civilization. We do 
not want to be compelled to take the worst from the West, but 
its best and highest ideals. Our people are not facile learners 
of the arts of war, for we hate war and all the wasteful trap- 
pings of war. . . . . Our openly expressed desire for peace, 
friendship and commerce with all nations is also our secret 
hope.’” Shocked by the tragedy of war, as.asymbol of the nat- 
ural fruitage of economic imperialism wedded necessarily to 
militarism, the Orient draws together into a single camp about 
the standard of peace. Asiatic associations are forming to pro- 
mote the ideal. The first society, organized at Shanghai late 
in 1924, announced as its objects: the outlawry of war; the 
promotion of universal peace; opposition to iniquitous indus- 
trial exploitation and removal of the ban of inferiority against 
Asia. For all peoples, and especially for the exploited peoples 
of the Orient, the religious ideal of a full and satisfying life is 
seen to involve the solution of economic and international 
problems. 

While the ultimate key to modernism is to be found in the 
social disorder which results from the new industrialism, the 
light which guides it is in modern science, philosophy, and sci- 
entific method. Thousands of the young leaders of China have 
been educated in Western science. In their own language they 
have made available for the people the writings of Mill, Tol- 
stoi, Marx, Lenin, Spencer, Darwin, Wells, Bergson, Tagore, 
Russell, and Dewey. The impact of science upon China is 
more effective than in other lands from the fact that the 
scholar has for ages held the place of highest esteem in Chinese 
life. The leadership of the unlettered masses which in India 

* Liang-Shih-Yi, “China Faces the Modern World,” Current History, Septem- 
ber, 1924, p. 953. 
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has been achieved by Gandhi, the saint, in China is held not 
by saint, nor by politician, nor by business man, but by the 
young intellectuals. This youthful leadership is of immense 
significance for social transformation and the application of 
idealism to practical affairs. It is moving with a relentless 
thoroughness to an analysis of the inherited civilization 
as well as of the civilization of the West. Customs weighted 
with the sanctity of centuries, religions bearing the heritage of 
thousands of years, authorities hoary with age, all come under 
the searchlight of criticism. Nothing is too sacred for analysis, 
no way is too daring for experiment, “‘nothing is too radical 
for examination.” The scientific method is taken seriously. 
None of the old ways are marked for destruction because they 
are old but not even the good may stand in the way of the 
better. With courage, eagerness and enthusiasm the young 
litterati have undertaken the task of guiding ancient China 
through the troubled waters of reform into the new age. When 
they deliberately abandoned the classical literary language as 
their medium and began writing and teaching in the vernacu- 
lar, the living language which the people could understand, 
they found a means of relaying information to the unreached 
millions. By research, by hundreds of journals, by discussion 
groups, by lecturing in the villages they have awakened China 
as she has never before been aroused to an appreciation of 
the modern world, to an understanding of the national prob- 
lems, and to the meaning of the impact of Western civiliza- 
tion. The foundation for an effective modernism and for re- 
form on a scientific basis is being laid by the intellectuals to 
whom leadership is freely accorded by the native respect for 
learning among the Chinese people. 

A further factor making for modernization is the demo- 
cratic ideal which has charged the atmosphere of the world in 
the last two decades. With characteristic lack of interest in 
politics China puts a spiritual rather than political meaning 
into democracy. The emphasis is placed upon the worth of 
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the individual. It involves freedom from the thwarting power 
of old customs, the life-denying influence of economic injus- 
tice. There appears a new assertion of the need for oppor- 
tunity for training, enlightenment, and the development of 
creative powers. Among the intellectuals, moreover, the spirit 
of ancient China still exercises control; the individual must 
be subject to responsibility for the social good. The preda- 
tory politician, the selfish twchun stand condemned. Since the 
close of last century voices have been heard in China inter- 
preting democracy in terms of the community of interest of 
human kind. Today student leaders urge the ideal of human 
social solidarity, pleading for co-operation, world-peace, in- 
ternational justice, and righteousness. 

Confucian China has steadily centered interest on a “‘this- 
worldly” social order in which “blessedness” was to be at- 
tained. With the enlarged vision of science and the broad- 
ened scope of modern social problems and ideals, the social 
idealism of New China may have vast significance for the 
world. 

III 

If modernism were merely a matter of winning a world- 
view that would be intellectually respectable in the modern 
age Chinese thinkers would have no problem. There are no 
trammelings of authority to bind the wings of thought. The 
ancient religious philosophies easily retain their contact with 
the past while adopting new content and expression. Among 
the intellectuals there are discernible three main types of 
world-view today. The first is absolute idealism in modern 
dress. This is again divided into three forms—the Buddhist, 
the revived idealism of the classical Taoism, and the system 
of Wang Yang Ming, touched by naturalism and pragmatism. 
The second type carries on the Confucian naturalism. Father 
Wieger quotes Oe Bunjo, “Thanks to the real fusion in proc- 
ess of completion between western science and the ethics of 
China, Confucianism is taking on a new vigor and its moral 
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dynamic is acquiring an hitherto unsuspected power,” and 
adds, “‘not because of any intrinsic merit in the teaching of 
Confucius which the centuries have shown; but because this 
doctrine is a materialistic positivism and so is able to stand on 
equal footing with the materialism and positivism of the 
whole world without any extra effort on the part of the intel- 
lectuals. As Confucianists they have dignity and can join 
hands with the most advanced.’” The third type is an evolu- 
tionary humanism with the emphasis placed upon social val- 
ues and progressive social change directed by intelligence. 
Undoubtedly the visit of Professor John Dewey was the most 
important single factor in crystallizing this world-view for 
the student groups, though it is a natural development of the 
old Confucianism in the light of science. 

But it is not enough to win a world-view. The real task of 
modernism lies deeper—in the transformation of the tradi- 
tional customs and institutions to meet the problems of the 
new age. This more difficult task is being seriously faced. 

Whether for gain or loss the conclusion of the revolution 
settled the fate of the historic state cult of China, removing 
it at one stroke. For ages the imperial cult had been a power- 
ful aid in tying up to the ruling house the various districts of 
the empire. As a political instrument of unification it had dis- 
tinct value. The effort of President Yuan-Shi-Kai to revive 
it, however, failed. The old litterati labored valiantly to save 
at least the cult of Confucius. Perhaps inspired by the move- 
ment in Japan to remove Shinto from the realm of religion 
and to make of it a cult of patriotism and loyalty, they tried 
to secularize the ceremonies, to make Confucius the symbol 
of Chinese culture and the anniversary occasions merely pa- 
triotic celebrations. But the new republic refused to give offi- 
cial preference to even this element of the religious past. 

Faced by a changed world and the challenge of science 
and the new philosophies, the organized religious groups, set- 


* Wieger, Histoire des Croyances religieuses en Chine, p. 670. 
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tled in the sleep of centuries, began to stir with new life. All 
signs indicate that popular Taoism is ultimately doomed, but 
Buddhism is in a different class. It has behind it an inspiring 
history of achievement in thought as well as in moral service ; 
it has shown a marvelous capacity for adjustment to new sit- 
uations through more than two thousand years; it has an in- 
ternational fellowship of great leaders who are awake to the 
modern needs. Early in 1925, Y. Y. Tsu wrote, “The future 
of Buddhism will be one of two things. It will die a natural 
death or it will become reanimated through a process of 
adaption and evolution. Buddhism cannot go on as a religion 
unless it reforms itself.” The reformation had already begun. 
There was already within Buddhism a demand for a more 
genuine religious life, for reformation of the monasteries and 
for better educational training for religious leaders. Probably 
the most arresting figure in Chinese Buddhist modernism is 
Tai Hsu, editor of an important journal, president of a re- 
cently organised Buddhist college, the moving spirit of the 
Bodhi Society, and a leader in the formation of the Wor)ld’s 
Buddhist Union. While he clings to the absolute idealism of 
Buddhism with its world-transcendence and opposes the dog- 
matism of science, his activities indicate the enlarged appre- 
ciation of the responsibility of religion in the practical world. 
He is a typical modernist, classed as heretical by the leaders 
of popular Buddhism and as too conservative by Buddhist 
scholars who would make a more thorough appropriation of 
modern science. The religious flavor of his ideal may be gath- 
ered from the statement of ideals of the Bodhi Society: 

To propound the essence of Mahayana Buddhism so that opposition 


may be dissolved, doubts removed, faith strengthened, religion energised 
and mankind transformed into saintly and heavenly beings. To propa- 
gate the essence of Mahayana Buddhism so that the wicked may be Jed 
into loving kindness, the se)fish persons to righteousness, the wise to 


thirst for the doctrine, the strong to love of virtue and the struggling, 
misery-filled world transformed into a place of peace and happiness. 
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Tai Hsu is a typical figure, a sign that Chinese Buddhism has 
begun its march into the future. In him are evident both the 
drag of a religious heritage from the prescientific centuries 
and a sensitive awareness of the needs of today. Other lead- 
ers will push out upon more radical lines for Buddhism has 
never been afraid. Most heartening of all is the assurance 
that Buddhism is stressing socia) ideals—the development of 
co-operation, social service, sacrifice for the social good, the 
development of a social consciousness in the individual, and 
an internationa) out)ook.* 

Another manifestation of modernism in China during the 
last two decades is the rise of syncretistic movements, In 
times of dissatisfaction with traditional religion and when 
there is no authoritative dogma to forbid it, there is a ten- 
dency to seek a better religion by combining the best of sev- 
era). A large number of such groups have arisen in China 
during the last few years. They have historic prototypes in 
the sectarian secret societies of past centuries. A religious 
ideal of this type which is now only of historic interest but a 
sign of changing religion in China deserves to be remembered 
by Chinese liberalism. It was the system of Tang Szu Tung, 
who died a martyr to the first revolutionary effort. He com- 
bined in himself the influences of Confucian, Buddhist, and 
Christian thought with a knowledge of modern science and an 
unusually clear vision of the nature of the world’s social prob- 
lems. Searching for a way of harmonizing nations, humaniz- 
ing society and making of religion a means toward the reali- 
zation of a united China functioning as a unit in a co-operat- 
ing world he wrote his ‘Science of Love.” His system is a 
syncretism with Buddhism playing the central role until the 
religion of humanity should be at last achieved. His picture 
of the goal of human society may serve to indicate the nature 
of his dream. 


*Hodous, Buddhism and Buddhists in China, p. 68. 
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It may take long eras of evolution to realize it but the age of peace 


will come, when wars, rivalry, jealousy, anguish, hatred, selfishness, and 
poverty will end; when boundaries, distinctions, and classes will vanish 


away; when freedom, equality, and universal brotherhood wil) become a 
reality; when there will be no more separate nations but one great human 


family—a world-wide democracy; when there will be no more Lords or 
Lord in religion but every individual will embody the qualities and excel- 
lencies of the religious Lords. Religion will be no more. Cosmic con- 
sciousness will at last replace individual and group consciousness. The 
old virtues, filial piety, paternal love, patriotism, will give way to the 
great devotion to humanity.‘ 

The leadership of Tang Szu Tung was lost to modernism be- 
cause he was too deeply consecrated to his practical political 
ideals and gave his life for the cause. 

Typica) of synthetic systems which have received embodi- 
ment and are spreading is the Tao Yuan. It seeks to combine 
five religions—Islam, Christianity, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
and Yaoism. As its name indicates, it gives central place to 
the Taoist sages and finds the ultimate origin of truth and 
revelation in the primeval Tao. Its organization reveals an 
interest in social morality and in philanthropic work, such as 
famine relief, medical service, employment for outcasts, edu- 
cation, relief of the poor, and care oi the helpless. It is a 
strange combination of naive faith in revelation through the 
planchette, an ultimate philosophy of monism, and practical 
facing of socia) responsibilities. The Tao Yuan is only one of 
many such groups. They range from aristocratic societies of 
philosophic discussion to groups weighted down hopelessly by 
admixture with popular superstitions, some native to China, 
some contributed by premillental Christianity. In answer to 
the religious problem of modern China there can be only 
feeble help from these movements. They are, however, clear 
evidence of modernism, of unrest, of dissatisfaction with old 
ways, Of awakening to new needs—tentative gropings for a 





“I am indebted to Mr. Shao Yuen Kiang of the Government University, Peking, 
for the translation of the “Science of Love.” 
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religious ideal and organization which will yield the satisfac- 
tions of life, 

The most inspiring form of modernism in China today is 
that which is known to the West as the Renaissance move- 
ment, It is, however, not so much a movement as a culture 
drift. It is not gathered into a single organization but perme- 
ates the whole intellectual structure of Chinese society. Its 
leaders are the young intellectuals. Over the whole land these 


young men and women, trained in modern science and chal- 


lenged by China’s problems are at work at the stupendous la- 
bor of building a new civilization while conserving the tested 


values of the old. Philosophically, they, for the most part, join 
hands with the new Humanism. They are strangely appre- 


hensive of the word “‘religion.” To the classical litterati ‘‘reli- 
gion” has meant the complex of supernaturalism, otherworld- 


liness and salvation technigue of foreign cults—Buddhism, 
Christianity, and the popular Taoism. In the light of the reli- 


gious ideals of the most thoroughgoing modernism in other 
Jands the Renaissance movement ranks as genuinely religious. 
Professor Timothy Lew lists seven attitudes of the Renais- 
sance leaders toward religion, “Some challenge the necessity 
of religion in a world of science; some emphasise the fact that 
religion needs more adequate interpretation and assistance 


from philosophy; some urge the purification of religion from 
superstition and dogmatic beliefs and despotic control; some 


advocate the substitution of aesthetics for religion because 
the former contains al) the values which religion possesses; 
some doubt that religion can offer any benefit that is unmixed 
with evil and whether the game is worth the candle; some be- 
lieve that it is possible as wel) as desirable to obtain al} the 
values, such as spirit, courage and faith and to claim the 
products of religion without accepting religion itself; some 
point out the fact that religion is indispensable because no 
human being can escape the four inevitable facts of iie— 
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birth, sickness, age, and death.’” These attitudes follow nat- 
urally from the humanistic criticism of the meaning of reli- 
gion in the past. The religious quality of the Renaissance ap- 
pears when he adds, “Thus far the movement has told the 
people that the rational life, following the principles of sci- 
ence, working for the good of the whole with eyes wide open 
to the problems of the present—this constitutes the best phi- 
losophy of life.”* China has thus found youthful, idealistic 
leaders consecrated to the task of opening a way to the better 
age for the millions. Consciously, with fine courage, they face 
staggering problems—the humanizing of the colossus of in- 
dustrialism made more threatening by the vested interests 
and selfish economic imperialisms of the West, the education 
of the masses, the task of releasing the clinging hands of cus- 
toms reaching from a dead past, the winning of traditional re- 
ligions to the larger social vision, the organization of society 
to guarantee the values of the higher life. Their ideal cul- 
minates in the transcendence of narrow nationalism with its 
accompanying militarism, in an internationalism of co-oper- 
ating nations and world-peace. The hope of modernism in 
China lies in these young intellectuals, equipped with scien- 
tific knowledge and scientific method and inspired by demo- 
cratic ideals. Across the boundaries of race, religion, and na- 
tionality they are united in a common quest with the religious 
idealists of all the modern world. 

*T. T. Lew, Hu Shih, Y. Y. Tsu, Cheng Ching Yi, China Today, pp. 36-37. 

* Ibid., p. 39. 
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This article furnishes an unusually valuable picture of modern religion in the 
making. It describes certain new religious societies in China, giving a careful descrip- 
tion of the ideals and practices of each society. Three societies—the T’ong Shan She, 


the Wu Shan She, and the Tao Yuan are dealt with in the present article, In the next 
issue two additional societies, the Lu Shen Chen Tao I Hui and the Tao Teh Hsioh 
She will receive attention. 

In China today there are two interesting non-Christian 
movements. The one aims to do away with all religion and to 
substitute science or aesthetics. The other aims to combine 
several religions into one. The former movement is more pop- 
ular among the younger student class, and the latter among 
the older official and commercial class. But there are also 
older men who would eliminate all religion, and many students 
who would combine religions. Several students in Nanking 
University are members of eclectic religious societies and there 
is a Morality Organization composed of Christians and non- 
Christians who hold Sunday services for the ricksha coolies. In 
Fukien University there is a similar spirit. Last April a stu- 
dent there called a meeting to found “The University Ideal 
Church.” He advertised: ‘This Church is destined to be 
most tolerant and inclusive. The ideas and ideals of any indi- 
vidual, philosophy or religion may be practiced, provided that 
they square with the principle of love. Any and every reader 
of this notice is expected to attend this meeting because any 
and everybody possesses love. The sacraments and policy of 
the church will be a combination of those from all known 
churches.” 

It is natural that in Shanghai—“‘that great catch-all where 
the white race ends’’—there should be compromising, syncre- 
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tizing tendencies. The rotunda of the beautiful new building 
of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, for instance, contains 
quotations from the great religious leaders of both East and 
West. But the spirit of syncretism is most manifest in certain 
religious sects to which I have already referred and which I 
shall describe briefly. There are at least six such societies, 
some of which extend to all the larger cities of China and some 
even to oversea parts. But they seem to be especially plenti- 
ful in Nanking and Hankow, and also in Peking and Tsinan. 
Nanking is a regular El Dorado for them, and hence is a good 
point from which to study them. In this article and one to fol- 
low we shall look at one society which combines the three re- 
ligions of China—Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism, at 
two which add Mohammedanism and Christianity, a fourth 
which adds also Judaism, and two others which attempt to 
combine all religions and morals. 

1. The T’ong Shan She, ‘United Goodness Society,” is the 
oldest, most conservative, most prosperous, and most secret of 
all. It is impossible to find out very much about the society 
from its adherents. The following facts were gleaned from 
two of the less reserved members, two ex-members, and an- 
other man who has intimate friends who are members. It 
seems that the society owes its origin to a Mr. Pen, a disciple 
of Sien Tien, who lives at Pi Shan in Szechuan. But it was 
actually organized by a group of meni in Peking in the year 
1914. The head of the society is now Mr. Yao, and it is a sig- 
nificant fact that he is also the president of the Anfu Club, 
which was overthrown in 1919. The society has grown rapidly 
and there are chapters in nearly every province, city, and dis- 
trict in China. In Kiangsu province, for example, there is a 
chapter in every Asien, and in the capital city of Nanking 
there are five branches or clubs. I am told that in all China 
there are at least 10,000 members. The members are for the 
most part well-to-do business men and officials. 

Although the society is primarily an ethical-philosophical- 
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religious society, it is probably somewhat political. And just 
as it is religiously conservative in holding to the three old re- 
ligions of China and rejecting the new, it is also politically 
conservative, favoring the old imperial government and quiet- 
ly opposing the new republic. The members state, however, 
that the only purpose of the society is to discuss philosophy 
and religion. 

In some respects this society is like our secret societies in 
the West. It is somewhat social in nature, as is revealed by 
the dining-room, lounging-room, and the little Chinese gar- 
den. Like the Masons, it has a number of stages or degrees of 
membership with new secrets and new fees at each step. 
There are eighteen degrees in all, although in most places no 
one can go higher than the fourth or fifth—and there is only 
one man living, at Omei Shan, in Szechuan, who has gone so 
high as the twelfth. It takes about two dollars for each of the 
first three stages, four taels for the fourth, and much larger 
sums thereafter. Only the wealthy officials or those supported 
by wealthy men can rise high. I was told by a religious fanatic 
of the sect the secret of each stage, but I am not sure that he 
was properly informed. However, I have checked the first 
four secrets by a student who used to be a member and found 
them to be correct. As the others are of a similar nature, I 
judge they are also dependable. A few of these will reveal that 
there are Taoist elements relating to health, longevity, and 
immortality as well as the Buddhist practice of sitting and 
meditating. 

In the first stage, one sits like the Buddhists with crossed 
legs, the eyes are turned down, and the attention is con- 
centrated on the secret place—a point between the eyes in 
the bridge of the nose. This is supposed to result in the seeing 
of a light and sometimes scenery. The student told me that 
the regular period for sitting at first is fifty minutes, and the 
standard times just after rising in the morning and before re- 
tiring at night. He affirmed that he was greatly helped in his 
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health by this practice and admitted that now he sits only 
when he is not well. The instructors in sitting inform you 
when you are ready to pass on to the next stage, but whether 
you are permitted to or not is decided by drawing lots. In 
the second stage, the eyes and attention are concentrated on 
the stomach until there is a gurgling or jumping there. In the 
third stage one can sit looking at the abdomen until there is a 
vapor or gas that comes up to the mouth, out, back over the 
head, and down the arms and legs and the whole body is 
aglow. The fourth stage has to do with the practice of conti- 
nence. One must absent himself from his wife for a long time. 
When sitting, the semen comes up into the mouth, but if not 
expelled it goes down to fill the body with strength. 

The other stages have to do with deep breathing, the loss 
of sensation, the use of parts of the body as charms, the per- 
fection of the senses, and becoming earth spirits and heaven 
spirits of different ranks. In the last stage, one can go any- 
where in earth or heaven, with both the body and the spirit. 
At last one rises and vanishes to become a first-class heaven 
spirit for several thousand years, and one day in heaven is 
equal to one year on the earth. 

Whether these points as told to me are correct or not, they 
no doubt reveal the general nature of the secrets. The one who 
told them said they came from Szechuan and that Szechuan is 
full of such superstitions. 

The headquarters of the society in Nanking is a spacious 
Chinese building with numerous halls and courtyards. There 
are guest-rooms, secretaries’ offices, a dining-hall, a discussion 
hall, a tea-room, and a garden with artificial rock mountains, 
a “Cleansing the Heart” ting tz, and a “Moon Platform.” 
But the Meditation Hall is the largest and most impressive of 
all. It is built like a fine temple or Peking palace, with curv- 
ing corridors as one approaches and large red pillars beneath 
a tenting roof. There is a big bronze incense burner in a court- 
yard, and a great bell guarded by black and gold tigers in a 
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corridor. One is reminded of Japanese temples by the shelves 
of sandals to be worn instead of shoes when entering the place 
of meditation. On the wall on one side as one enters there are 
written the Eight Fundamentals in two-character expressions 
which may be translated: Fear, Honesty, Diligence, Perse- 
verance, Carefulness, Generosity, Justice, and Fairness. On 
the wall on the other side are the Ten Virtues in simple char- 
acters—Honor, Respect, Loyalty, Faith, Propriety, Right- 
eousness, Uprightness, Modesty, Kindness, and Mercy. When 
the doors of the hall are opened it is only to allow one to see a 
matted floor, and darkness. The place is shrouded in silence 
and secrecy. Further questions about practices and requests 
for literature only meet with more mystery. 

2. The Wu Shan She, “Apprehension of Goodness Soci- 
ety,” is one of those which combines five religions, in- 
cluding Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, Mohammedanism, 
and Christianity, and which claims to put equal emphasis on 
each. It was started in 1918 in Peking and now has branches 
in Tientsin, Tsinan, Tsingtao, Nanchang, Nanking, Canton, 
and Singapore. I judge it does not yet have a very large fol- 
lowing in any place but Peking. The chapter in Nanking was 
organized in 1921 and now has only forty or fifty members. 
The leaders in the Nanking chapter are ex-officials and Con- 
fucianists. In fact the leading man has control over the large 
Confucian Temple of the city and the society is located in 
buildings which formerly belonged to the temple. One of the 
secretaries has two boys in Christian schools, one member is 
a Christian teacher in the language school for foreigners, and 
there are two university students who belong. Most of the 
members, however, were formerly Confucianist and of the of- 
ficial class. There is a Buddhist priest living in the buildings 
who has advanced to the eighth stage. For this society also 
has degrees, but only nine, as the T’ong Shan She also used to 
have. 

The aim of the society as I first heard it stated is to collect 
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the truths from each religion and to combine them. On a later 
occasion, after I had been talking about the T’ong Shan She 
with one of the members, he stated their purpose thus: “To 
depend upon the Tao, because it contains no selfishness and 
no secret.”” He evidently thought the members of the T’ong 
Shan She do not have the Tao. The three rules of action 
stated in their magazine reveal something of its general na- 
ture. They are (1) ‘Every day to exercise self-control.” (2) 
“To persuade men to do good.” (3) “To help the poor.” Like 
Buddhism and Christianity, this society has ten command- 
ments: “Honor your father and mother. Be merciful. Be re- 
spectful. Be peaceful. Be sincere. Be not anxious. Be active. 
Take care of your body. Be frank. Be simple and saving.” 
There are five departments of the society which are dis- 
tinguished by the words Mercy, Teaching, Sitting, Business, 
and Relief. The Mercy Department has to do with the relief 
of sickness and suffering. In some cities the society has organ- 
ized small hospitals and leper colonies. The members also 
work through the Red Swastika Society, which is like our Red 
Cross Society and an imitation of it. The Teaching Depart- 
ment organizes People’s Schools which are now so popular in 
China. In the Sitting Department there is a hall with round 
sitting-mats on the floor, and this activity or inactivity, is 
similar to that in the Z’ong Shan She. But whereas in the for- 
mer society they have only the tan p’an, one foot being placed 
on top of the other thigh when the legs are crossed, this soci- 
ety practices the s#wan pan, both feet being above the thigh 
when the legs are crossed, and there is also a little different 
position of the fingers in the folded hands. The Business De- 
partment has to do with the administrative and executive 
work of the society. Under the Relief Department the poor 
people are helped in their homes. From this list of depart- 
ments one can see that an important part of the society is phil- 
anthrophy or benevolence—which seems to be totally lacking 


in the 7’ong Shan She. 
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Combined with this is also the spiritualistic phase which 
appears when one visits their altar and sees them in action. 
In the second story of a building standing high up on the hill 
behind the Confucian temple, Chao Tien Kung, the historical 
hill where the first settlement of Nanking was located, is the 
altar of the Wu Shan She. High above the altar next to the 
ceiling are the five tablets to Confucius, Guatama, Laotze, 
Mohammed, and Christ; and on the wall back of the altar, 
pictures of the spirits of Li Tzu, Mencius, and Chi Ching Fu. 
They apologized to me the first time I visited the altar-room, 
for not having a picture of Christ, explaining that no one was 
willing to sell them one. (In the beautiful bamboo and rock 
garden at the base of the hill, they also have a little shrine 
and brass tablet to Jesus.) The main altar itself is very sim- 
ple, with the usual offerings of incense, flowers, and fruit. But 
before the altar is a shallow box of sand, and in it the mystic 
planchette. The planchette is a straight stick about a yard 
long, with a handle at each end and a short, curved, pointed 
stick extending from the center. It reminds one somewhat of 
a ouija board, more by its use than its appearance. A man 
stands on each side of the table containing the box of sand, 
grasps an end of the planchette, and dashes it around hap- 
hazardly until a few marks are made in the sand. A secretary 
standing near interprets the marks as a Chinese character, 
and records it on a piece of paper. The sand is smoothed out 
with a rule and they proceed to dash off another set of checks 
and scratches. Thus, one after another in rapid succession, 
marks are made and characters recorded. One man may also 
operate the planchette alone, and in another room there is a 
smaller suspended planchette which may be operated by the 
spirits without the help of even one man. 

This spiritualistic part of the Wu Shan She does not come 
under any one department but contributes information from 
the spirit world to all departments. The members have regu- 
lar meetings for planchette writing on the second, fifth, eighth, 
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twelfth, fifteenth, eighteenth, twenty-second, twenty-fifth, 
and twenty-eighth of every month. There are also special 
occasions when they write, such as birthdays of the gods. I 
attended their meetings one afternoon and evening when they 
were devoting a whole week to celebrating the birthday of Lii 
Tzu. That afternoon they had Brother Reichelt, a Norwegian 
who is the head of the Christian Mission to Buddhists, preach 
to them from the Christian Scriptures, and a group of Taoists 
perform a fanciful dancing ceremony. In the evening a group 
of Buddhist priests, twenty-four instead of the usual number 
of eight, were performing the ceremony, which consists of 
chanting, ringing bells, and making signs with the hands, work- 
ing toward an ecstatic state after about five or six hours of 
continuous performance. This ritual] reminds one of the weird 
religious exercises of Loyola and his disciples. During the 
Buddhist exercises the members of the Society gathered quiet- 
ly in the altar-room and after all had bowed before the five 
tablets, three made special preparation by a few more pros- 
trations, accompanied with cups of wine. The centra) one 
kept drinking and worshipping until he was thoroughly intoxi- 
cated and had to be supported by a fellow-worshipper. One of 
the sober drinkers hastily placed Jarge sheets of paper on a 
table, the other took ho)d of one end of the planchette with 
his left hand, and the other end was placed in the right hand 
of the drunken man. “Now God will write,” a member of the 
Society said to me. This time the planchette had a small 
brush attached to the point, which was dipped in a bow) of red 
antimony, and the characters were struck off in red ines on 
the paper. After each character, the intoxicated writer would 
reel back into the arms of his helper in a drunken stupor, Only 
a few characters were written in red antimony and then after 
another round of drinks they wrote with black ink for at 
least a half-hour. The Jarge sheets with the strange strokes 
were carried away into the meditation hall and laid out on the 
floor to dry. Another round of drinks was taken and a few 
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characters were written in the sand, concluding with the reve- 
lation, ‘““God cannot make himself very clear tonight, and so 
wil) try to write again tomorrow.” I was invited to try to write 
and was to}d that J could if 1 believed. I didn’t try. At every 
other time and place, I have been told that it is necessary to 
Jearn in order to write, But this was the only time that wine 
was present and that may explain this special invitation. The 
intoxicated man was helped to a bed where he rested while I 
talked with other members and watched the Buddhist cere- 
monies. Presently, after sobering down a bit, the man of fif- 
teen cups came to me and stammered something which J fin- 
ally made out to be the Eng)ish word ‘“‘God.” He wanted to 
know the meaning. After answering his question two or three 
times, he insisted that J go with him to see the characters that 
had been written. With the help of two university students 
who speak English, he succeeded in finding these papers with 
the English words “God,” “good,” and “you” very roughly 
written. God had written—English! He wanted to know the 


meaning of each word and after I had explained severa) times 
he said, ‘‘God is pleased and says it is good that you came to- 


night.” It was encouraging to receive such a hearty welcome, 
although J didn’t welcome such an uncertain welcome. 

Several days later 1 inguired whether drinking was com- 
mon in their rites and was told emphatically that it was not. 
One member explained this man had drunk so much because 
the spirit they were inviting to write had been fond of wine 
when a man, and another said it was simply because the man 
who was writing felt that night that he wanted to jose himse)i 
entirely in order to get a revelation. 

It is not hard to interpret the results of the writing as de- 
scribed above. There is evidently an element of deception in 
the Society, as they were plainly trying to deceive me in the 
writing of English. No doubt many or most of the members 
and some of the leaders are sincere, but there are some who 


are defrauding. It is perfectly possible in the light of subcon- 
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scious psychology for a sincere man in a mystica) or ecstatic 
state of mind to write unconsciously distinct characters and 
ideas. But some of the results are no doubt better explained 
by the trained manipulations of the eit hand of the more 
sober man. 

The only publication the society has is called the Ling 
Hsioh Yao Chi, “The Record of the Important Things of Spir- 
itual Learning.” It is a monthly magazine published in Pek- 
ing, and contains contributions. It contains vague pictures of 
spirits, copies of planchette writings, poems, songs, essays, 
and miscellaneous notes and records of the activities of the 
various branches of the Society. The price of the magazine is 
four dollars per year, and the members are urged to purchase 
liberally. 

3. The Zao Yuan, or Court of the Tao—like the Wu Shan 
She—is a new, syncretic, philanthropic, spiritualistic, aristo- 
cratic society. They both have started within the last five 
years; they combine the same five religions, carry on similar 
benevolent work for the poor, make commoner use of the 
planchette, practice sitting, appeal to the upper classes, and 
unlike the Y’ong Shan She, have departments for both men 
and women. But there are also differences in age, in emphasis, 
in organization, in literature, in prosperity, in the use of the 
planchette, in the form of sitting, and in the time of meeting. 

The Tao Yuan was started from Tsinan, which is stil] the 
headquarters of the society. Mr. Liu Ming-tsing, an officer in 
the Chinese army, was fond of using the planchette and skil- 
ful in finding remedies for ailments. One day the planchette 
revealed to him that he should come out from his private prac- 
tice and form a public organization. He was playing with his 
planchette in the winter of 1920 and there was delivered unto 
him a wonderful book, “The North Pole True Scripture of the 
Great Original.” With these revelations from the spirit world 
and the “Great Original,” he founded the Tsinan organization 
in the second month of the Chinese calendar, 1921, and the 
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society was authorized by the Ministry for Internal Affairs to 
extend itself under official patronage and protection. 

The organization has had a very rapid growth. In July, 
1922, there were only thirteen societies with twelve hundred 


members, but in July, 1923, there were more than a hundred 
societies with severa) thousand members. These societies are 


found in nearly all of the larger cities of China, in the Straits 
Settlements, and there is even said to be one in France, (J was 
informed with pride that in the Shanghai chapter there is an 
American member, an old Methodist missionary, seventy 
years of age.) In Nanking alone there are three hundred 
members including the governors of the province, and under 
the leadership of Mr. Tao Pao-tsing, a famous lawyer. Each 
member of the society receives a special name when he joins, 
and is called by that name by his fellow-members. A women’s 
section has just been organized which wil) probably unite with 
the women of the Wu Shan She under the name of Tao Teh 
Neu She. The headquarters of both men’s and women’s sec- 
tions are in the famous Hu gardens where there is an appro- 
priate expression by the lotus lake, ‘‘Why it is necessary to go 
to West Lake.” There are usually thirty or forty members of 
the society to be found in the gardens, and I am told that a 
hundred or so of non-members come every day to seek reme- 
dies from the planchette. 

Although the Tao Yuan combines the same five religions 
as the Wu Shan She it gives Lao Tzu the central place and 
plainly emphasizes Taoism. The purpose of the society is ex- 
pressed in a pamphlet as the “worship of the Most Holy Pri- 
meval Father, the founders of the Five Religions, and the gods, 
the saints, the worthies, and the Buddhas of the whole world 
throughout all generations, together with the perceptor of the 
‘God-given World-Center True Scripture’ as the connecting 
link between the truths of the Five Religions.” The True 
Scripture is guarded very carefully and shown only to those 
who are members. When I inquired whether Lao Tzu wrote 
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the True Scripture, I was told that the True Scripture existed 
before the world, before God, before Lao Tzu, and I was in- 
vited to become a member, receive a copy, and to learn for 
myself. The catechism of the Tao Yuan states that the True 
Scripture already received is only a small part of the whole. 
It deals only with the first stage of the practice of meditation. 
The more profound parts consist of diagrams showing the 
true manner of the origin of life. Then a note is added that 
the True Scripture proper is being received in Italy in the 
French tongue, and that the whole scripture will be completed 
and brought together at the end of twelve years. In another 
place in the catechism the object is stated as the cultivation of 
the inner life through meditation, and of the outward expres- 
sion through philanthropic work. The purpose of meditation 
is to purify the heart and control the passions, and the aim of 
philanthrophy is to teach and feed the needy. Meditation and 
philanthrophy are equally important. At other times the pur- 
pose is stated “to seek the Tao,” and the Tao is “the great 
Way of the Source of All Things.” 

The primeval father is also defined as the “Primal Pro- 
genitor of the Universe and the Source of the Great Tao.” 
The Tao Yuan does not claim to have a new religion. There is 
no new religion. All religions come from the great primeval 
Tao. Hence the members are encouraged not to forsake their 
former religious faith. Within the society, there is a special 
department for the study of each religion, and each depart- 
ment has a president, an executive officer, special students, 
and students studying all religions. 

Like the Wu Shan She, the Tao Yuan has a table of ten 


commandments: 
Do not dishonor your parents. 
Do not lack virtue. 
Do not lack goodness. 
Do not lack righteousness. 
Do not lack mercy. 
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Do not conceal goodness. 
Do not be cruel. 

Do not have secrets. 

Do not have envy or spite. 
Do not blaspheme. 


The organization of the Tao Yuan is much more elaborate 
than that of the Wu Shan She. At each center there are six 
departments or courts called the Executive, Sitting, Altar, 
Scripture, Mercy, and Preaching. Each department has its 
superintendent, assistant superintendent, and secretary-treas- 
urer; but the Executive department has also a principal, seal- 
secretary, purchasing agent, chief priests, priests, chief pro- 
moter, promoters, chief assistant, assistants, chief preachers, 
and preachers. Two men are also elected as ushers. In the 
Executive court, the worship is directed to The Most Holy 
Original, the heads of the five religions, and all the sages and 
Buddhas in the world. It is under this court that there are spe- 
cial departments for the study of the different religions. The 
suggestion is made that a special department may be organized 
for those who want to spend all of their time in worshiping. In 
the pamphlet which describes the activities of each depart- 
ment, the tentative principles of the Tao Yuan, and details of 
the management, the duties of each officer, the books that 
should be in the library of the department, a list of punish- 
ments for breaking rules, and the rules concerning the use of 
funds and the making of reports to the provincial and national 
headquarters are carefully described. It is interesting to note 
that all funds are divided into two classes—those for the spir- 
its, and those for men. All special gifts go into the latter fund 
and are published on bulletin boards and in the national Mor- 
ality Magazine. The finances are on an annual budget system 
and reports are sent to Tsinan every three months. There are 
plans to organize a national mercy bank under this depart- 
ment, the profits to be used in charitable work. 

In the Sitting department, the worship is directed toward 
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Ta Mo and Pu Tzu. If anyone receives a special message from 
either of these gods, it should be made known to all of the 
members. The state of mind and heart while sitting is much 
the same as in the former two societies. The heart is to be 
tranquil since only in sitting silently can the root of the spirit 
become firm. But the method of sitting is unique. Instead of 
sitting on a mat with crossed legs, one sits on a stool with the 
palms of the hands on the caps of the knees. The instructor 
says that it is because the palms are connected with the heart 
and the knees with the kidneys, that this method of sitting is 
so conducive to health. There is a book on learning to sit, 
which describes the fine points of the art. ‘““The seat must be 
small and wide (width, about twelve inches square, height 
should not be more than one foot—about nine and six-tenth 
inches); on the seat, a soft thick cushion to make it comfort- 
able. When you want to sit, you must first wash your mouth 
and teeth, and loosen the belt. It is best also to bathe. If you 
have received the gem of the Tao Yuan, you should bring it 
with you. The sitting room must be clean and quiet. (If given 
a photo, sit before it; if given a portion of scripture, sit before 
it.) According to the Shan Yen method, you must sit erect, 
shut the mouth loosely, place the tongue loosely against the 
roof of the mouth (if you have spittle, spit it out), drop the 
eyelids, first look at the nose, then look at the heart.”’ The be- 
ginner is advised to sit once each day, four periods of four 
minutes each. If at any time a member is unable to come to 
the Tao Yuan to sit, he may get a ticket giving special permis- 
sion to sit elsewhere or to sit in spirit. In any time of excite- 
ment, during a typhoon, rain, thunder and lighting storms, an 
eclipse, sickness, or travail, or when especially hungry or sati- 
ated, one is advised not to sit. ‘““‘When you finish sitting, warm 
the hands by rubbing; rub the forehead several times (men 
from back to front, women from front to back); walk slowly 
one hundred steps; then you may go out.” There is a printed 
schedule form for sitting. It is made out in cycles or weeks of 
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ten days, called ken. One must record each day the time of sit- 
ting, and if he fails to sit, must enter the reason for failure. 
There are also blanks for dates, addresses, etc., and finally, 
like the examination papers under the honor system, a space 
to write the word “Honest” and sign the name. After sitting 
for three ken and handing in the report, one may receive the 
True Scripture. A second report is to be made after another 
thirty days, and thereafter one may keep his record on any 
yellow paper and bring it before the altar without showing it 
to the Tao Yuan officers. 

The self-examination system with its record book is very 
closely related to that of sitting. After receiving the scripture, 
one must start the habit of examining himself every night be- 
fore retiring, and of entering his offenses in the Offense Form. 
Failure to sit, impatience, smoking of drugs, drinking, gam- 
bling, carousing—these are reckoned as big offenses. Slander, 
anger, careless words, etc., are counted as minor offenses. If 
one commits an ordinary offense, he should increase his sitting 
time fourfold, but if one commits a big offense, it should be in- 
creased twelvefold. Every seventh day at one o’clock the mem- 
bers come together bringing their self-examination record. 
Standing in the order of their ages and led by the head of the 
Tao Yuan, they kneel down reverently before the sin tablet 
and silently pray for forgiveness. The records are then passed 
to the head, and the members proceed to the self-examination 
hall and sit in the order of their age. Exceptions are made for 
those who have no sin and those who have too many. Those 
who think they committed no offense may write in their rec- 
ord, “Without sin,” and send it to the head of the Tao Yuan 
before Sunday noon. If one has so many offenses that he has 
not time to sit at the Tao Yuan for all of them, he may sit in 
his own house and so record it on his blank form. The first and 
fifteenth of every month at one in the afternoon are the times 
for asking forgiveness. At that time the head of the Tao Yuan 
takes out the self-examination records for the last two weeks 
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and writes the names on a piece of yellow paper. Then all 
kneel down to pray with him for forgiveness. Special provi- 
sions are made for members who are out of town so that they 
may sit regularly, keep records for a month, and send in 
monthly reports. 

The principles of the Altar department, are stated some- 
what as follows: “Since God and man are connected by a 
spirit, man should be silent and fearful. Although heaven is 
far away, God knows men’s hearts. The incense of the heart 
is like the fragrance of a flower. The heart combines all things 
—the spacious and the small. Through the wonderful and the 
true, we may arrive at the Tao.” There are six altars under 
this department, and a planchette at each altar. Whereas the 
Wu Shan She planchette may be operated by two men, one 
man, or no man, those of the Tao Yuan are always operated 
by one man. The executive altar gives revelations concerning 
Tao Yuan affairs and explanations of the scriptures. The lit- 
erature altar has to do with Tao Yuan affairs and social affairs. 
The inquiry altar is for the answering of special questions. 
The writing and drawing altar yields fancy characters and 
strange pictures. The remedy altar gives prescriptions to 
those who are ill, and is concerned with all works of mercy. 
The preaching altar reveals what should be preached abroad, 
and is called the mother altar. The altar rooms are kept quiet, 
and fixed rules as to ceremonies and times are observed. One 
man, who has charge of all of the altars, lives at the headquar- 
ters and may be called in any time of crisis. It is specially en- 
joined that every edict of the altar be honorably and carefully 
kept, and that all special revelations be announced to the 
other members. 

The Scripture court declares that in the beginning there 
was nothing in the world but the truth. After the world was 
created, then literature appeared and man came to know the 
word through literature. The word, Tao, shining like the sun 
and stars, seems like a precious boat by which all men may be 
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saved. In this court special worship is paid to Wen Tzu and 
Hu Ching Hui Sze. In the library all books that are purchased 
or donated by other societies are kept in a classified form. 
Special scriptures from Thibet and India are said to be pre- 
served, as well as the True Scripture, and no one is allowed to 
read them except by special permission. As has been indi- 
cated, the True Scripture can be secured only by members 
through sitting. One way is by worship or sitting in spirit, and 
the second way is by intuition or sitting in body. The price of 
the scripture is two dollars, but if any are unable to pay this 
price, they may be excused and need to pay only two dimes, 
the cost of the paper. There is a librarian in control of the 
sacred library. 

The foundation principle of the Mercy court is that all liv- 
ing things are created by one God and with one body. We 
should always love them with sympathy. Don’t distinguish 
between yourself and others, but look upon men who are 
drowning or who are hungry as if you yourself were drowning 
or hungry. Then men would all be happy. 

The worship is directed specially toward Tsi Tien. The 
following forms of benevolence are recommended: “(1) Alms 
in time of famine; (2) plague prevention; (3) organizing 
grain distribution in famines; (4) Chinese and Western free 
hospitals; (5) free medical dispensaries; (6) free coffins; (7) 
a department for loaning money; (8) homes for cripples; (9) 
people’s schools; (10) employment places for beggars; (11) 
others not written here.” The Nanking Tao Yuan has done 
very little along these lines yet, being a very young organiza- 
tion, but in some places they are very active in philanthropic 
work. One of their magazines gives numerous pictures of peo- 
ple’s schools, houses for beggars and cripples, hospitals, and 
dispensaries. The activities of the Tao Yuan are identified 
with those of the Swastika Society in many places, and I was 
told that the Swastika Society was originated by it. 

The principle of the Preaching court is stated as follows: 
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‘““We have only a little spirit in our hearts, yet it may be ex- 
tended over the world. The world is very wide and truth is 
very hard to find. If no man comes out to preach, how can the 
world get the truth? Let us do our best to preach sincerely 
and earnestly.” There are strict rules about who may be 
preachers. Only intelligent men over thirty years of age who 
have been introduced and who have passed an examination by 
the Scripture court are eligible to be preachers. The superin- 
tendent of the Preaching court at Nanking told me that the 
difference between the Tao Yuan and the church is this—that 
the Tao Yuan is for intelligent, upper-class people, but the 
church is for the ignorant, lower class. But he did acknowl- 
edge that the church is appealing to the upper class more to- 
day than it did in the past. The rule is that if at any place 
there are fifty members of the Tao Yuan a preacher will be 
sent them. In some places the preachers are going out and 
preaching on the streets and visiting some villages. ‘The spe- 
cial times for preaching services are on the first and fifteenth 
of the month. 

The publications of the Tao Yuan are legion. Reference 
has been made to most of these in collecting many of the facts 
already stated. The Morality Magazine is much like the 
monthly magazine of the Wu Shan She, containing spiritual- 
istic pictures and strange writings and drawings from the 
planchette. There are pictures of the Eight Immortals, and 
one of God himself. There is a lion drawn by the Virgin Mary 
and one of the Apocalypse. 

The Swastika Magazine and Swastika Daily Newspaper, 
issuing from Peking, are also full of Tao Yuan material. The 
newspaper has two sheets, one containing general news taken 
from other newspapers and one devoted to Tao Yuan affairs. 
A continued article on “‘Evidences of the Miracles of Christ” 
is especially interesting. The issue for June 18, 1923, dealt 
with the miracle of the five loaves and two fishes. The Scrip- 
ture references in the four gospels are given and the story is 
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explained very much as some Christians would do it. The 
exposition then passes on to explain that Buddha also gave 
spiritual food, and illustrates it from Chinese history: ‘“‘Once 
a Hwa Yen Buddha whose name was Tu Shwen preached in 
Tsing Cheo and many people attended the meeting. A man 
prepared dinner for five hundred and the master was afraid 
because there was not enough food for the crowd. But Hwa 
Yen said to him ‘Fear not—give them to eat.’ Then one thou- 
sand were fed and satisfied. This is the same as Jesus did. 

“When Hwa Yen was only fifteen years old, he led his 
brother soldiers out to battle. When they had gone half way, 
they lacked fuel and water. Hwa Yen took just one bucket of 
water and placed a little fuel around it and that water sup- 
plied one hundred thousand men without a)l being used. 

“Once a monk, Chien Yuen, preached from the Hwa Yen 
scripture in a certain place. Many people attended the meet- 
ing—about a thousand men, and every day gruel was given 
them to eat. Although there were only a few hundred Au of 
rice in the storehouse, they did not use it all from summer to 
autumn. 

“Tn the Sung dynasty there was a saint, Hung Chi. He 
took a basketful of fruit in his hand and went back to his 
native place. There were many people there who asked him to 
drink with them. When he had finished, he always gave his 
friends some fruit to eat from his basket—as much as they 
could eat. But he always had a basketful of fruit left.” 

These parallel stories are all given as evidence that the 
story of Jesus’ feeding the five thousand is true. 

The Nanking chapter of the Tao Yuan has some of its 
own publications, including a printed list of its members and 
officers and a record of the welcome meeting in honor of Mr. 
K’on Hwei-han, of Peking, when he was at Nanking. A few 
extracts from the speech of this distinguished gentleman are 
worthy of note: ‘““The purpose of organizing the Tao Yuan is 
to save the world. For example, last year Wang T’e-lao went 
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to Loyang to visit General Wu Pei-fu. At that time Loyang 
was very dry and in need of snow. General Wu asked Mr, 
Wang to write a paper to heaven requesting snow. Mr. Wang 
asked General Wu to write the character ‘Sincere’ on a piece 
of paper and directed him to pray sincerely. This he did in the 
morning and the snow fell in the evening. Now for this reason 
General Wu Pei-fu is very earnest for the Tao Yuan.” 

The foundation principles of the Tao are (1) ‘“‘to search for 
the source of knowledge by organizing a World Spiritual So- 
ciety,” and (2) “to prevent religious wars by organizing a 
World Religious Society. He then states the principles of the 
five religions as follows: Confucianism—loyalty and forgive- 
ness of others; Mohammedanism—purity and truth; Budd- 
hism—salvation of the world; Taoism—freedom from desire; 
Christianity—love for others as for oneself. All five of these, 
he says, come from the Tao. 
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This article, based upon a wide study of negro literature during the past few 
years, sets forth the results of the stimulus of the great war on the negro mind. A 
new interest in social and political problems, a larger conception of the task of the 
church, a new racia) consciousness, and a new spirit of co-operation have been stim- 
ulated. 


Prior to the world-war the negro preacher was expounding 
otherworldly topics in addition to an occasional sensational] or 
practical sermon. Bishop John Hurst of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal church, in the Christian Recorder for April 30, 
1914, summarized the religious situation of the negro when he 
asserted that “the negro church has remained disinterested 
and almost dormant in regard to problems that especially af- 
fect it.” The world-war found the religious life of the negro 
in this condition. 

In 1914 the preaching of the ministers was essentially the 
same as that before the war, with emphasis on the eschatolog- 
ical books of Daniel and Revelation. So prevalent was the 
thought that the world was going to end that the official organ 
of the African Methodist Episcopal church carried an edi- 
torial on “The End of the World,” in which the editor stated 
that “certainly present-day happenings give no warrant for 
predicting the end of the world is near.” 

Religious utterances were hardly different in 1915. Some 
preachers thought that the war would soon end. Some might 
not have known that it was going on; a very few sought to dis- 
cuss the European situation intelligently. The subjects an- 
nounced by the ministry were concerned with heaven, hell, 
handwriting on the wall, judgment day, and the Book of Rev- 


elation. 
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In 1916 the ministry generally had taken the war for 
granted and had gone about preaching in the same other- 
worldly fashion. The messages, however, do become more 
practical, but they also become more eschatological, dwelling 
on “the new heaven and the new earth.” And that happened 
too while Europe was being bathed in blood and the Tenth 
Cavalry was chasing Villa in Mexico. 

Such untimely preaching as is indicated by topics like 
“The Lord Is a Sun and Shield,” “Witness in Heaven and 
Record on High,” “Valley of Dry Bones,” “And the Cat Came 
Back,” and “The Penitent Thief and the Awe-Stricken Cen- 
turion” continued to be heard while negro boys were going to 
the officers’ training camp in Des Moines. 

Evidently the war in Europe was too far removed for the 
ministry to take much cognizance of what was going on before 
American negroes enlisted. But when the United States en- 
tered the war and negroes were sent to France, the conflict 
came home to the churches, for they lost members. There 
were fewer eschatological sermons and more practical dis- 
courses on such themes as “‘Education,” ‘Conservation of the 
Nation’s Resources,” and discussions of the lawlessness at 
East St. Louis, Chester, Philadelphia, and Houston. Examples 
of discourses on such patriotic themes as ‘“‘Loyalty to Christ,” 
‘“‘A Panacea for War Moods,” ‘“‘God and the Slacker,” ‘‘Battle 
Ground of France,” “Our Debt to Drafted Men,” “Recruit- 
ing,” “Out on the Firing Line,” ““A Good Warfare,” etc., illus- 
trate the fact that many ministers had been awakened to the 
social situation brought on by the war. The church adopted 
war phraseology, and numerous mentions of “front line,” “‘Al- 
lied Army of King Jesus,” “camouflage,” “drive,” and “over 
the top” are evidenced. One minister of Indianapolis spoke on 
“Field Marshall Joshua at the Battle of Jericho,” and ‘The 
Devil’s Submarine.”” Another, of St. Louis, in speaking of a 
revival said, “The skirmishing, which has been kept up for the 
past week or ten days, resulted in the capture of several souls 
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and many strategic points that have been fortified and the 
guns turned upon the enemy for the final charge.” 

Around Norfolk, the ministers, especially Rev. J. S. Hatch- 
er, of the St. John African Methodist Episcopal church, read- 
ily sensed the situation. The ministry had achieved an inter- 
national mind, and preaching about the world situation con- 
tinued to hold a large place in the churches until the war 
ended, when, with but few exceptions, peace was preached in 
some form. An ingenious Bible preacher saw the war, which 
ended at about the eleventh hour of the eleventh day of the 
eleventh month, depicted in Scripture at the eleventh verse of 
the eleventh chapter of the eleventh book: ‘Wherefore the 
Lord said unto Solomon, Forasmuch as this is done of thee, 
and thou has not kept my covenant and my statutes, which I 
have commanded thee, I will surely rend the kingdom from 
thee, and give it to thy servant”’ (I Kings 11:11). 

Through the war negroes were coming North. It is esti- 
mated that fully 750,000 negroes came North, settling pri- 
marily in the large centers. Their coming meant the loss of 
money and men to the churches of the South. 

Added to the fact that negroes were coming North seek- 
ing adventure and better treatment educationally, politically, 
socially, economically, and generally, must be added another 
neglected factor. They came North for religious reasons. The 
Church of God in San Antonio, Texas, had been ridiculed by 
the press of that city since 1915, and, after the pastor preached 
against the mixing of the races, the police ordered the meet- 
ing house closed. A similar incident occurred in Louisiana. 
Parham’s Chapel, a Baptist church of Clarksville, Tennessee, 
was set on fire and destroyed by objectors to a negro church 
in the neighborhood. Four dynamite bombs were exploded 
early one Sunday morning in May, 1917, in the colored Meth- 
odist church of Harrodsburg, Kentucky. Hundreds left Aber- 
deen, Mississippi, because the pastor of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal church was arrested on the charge of stealing 
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brick alleged to have been given him. These instances of per- 
secution of church and pastor are typical of examples that are 
numerous, and they show unmistakably that negroes in some 
cases came North to be able to worship God unmolested. 

Often’ a minister accompanied or followed his migrant 
congregation and re-established his church in the North. At 
least three pastors did this in Indianapolis, and no less than 
fifteen new churches were organized in Chicago in 1918, a 
total of twenty-two from 1915 through 1918. Records are 
also available of similar organizations in St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, New York, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and elsewhere. 

Moreover, old churches were strengthened by the migra- 
tion, although the churches of the North by no means ap- 
pealed to all of the migrants. New churches had to be built to 
care for the influx of people. As negroes crowded areas occu- 
pied by white people, they took over the buildings formerly 
used by white religious groups. There is some evidence that 
white religious bodies desired negro organizations of the same 
faith and order to continue worship at their churches. But 
denominational scruples were soon broken down by the pres- 
ence of many negroes in the communities; so that a Jewish 
synagogue or a Presbyterian building or a Methodist Epis- 
copal church house was sold to Baptists, or an Episcopal struc- 
ture or a Baptist edifice to the African Methodist Episcopal 
denomination. The main consideration was to get rid of build- 
ings which could no longer serve white constituents. 

The migration also created a new problem for the churches, 
which they had not faced in a large way before. The ministers 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Ministers’ Alliance of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, prayed and begged their clergy “cand min- 
‘isters of other denominations to look after these, our poor 
helpless people, many of whom are splendid people.”’ And the 
churches of the North responded with programs of social serv- 
ice. The Christian Recorder had special editions on migration 
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and social service in reference to education and relief. Cloth- 
ing, medical attention, and food were provided in many cases. 
Jobs were secured and, in general, the church had a real pro- 
gram before it. 

Many religious groups began definitely to care for the 
needs of their communicants. The Allen African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Indianapolis, began a mutual aid society 
for its sick and disabled members. The St. Luke African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Buffalo, proposed to build, in 
connection with its new church house, a working girls’ home. 
What is reported to be the only negro Catholic hospital in the 
United States was begun at Memphis in 1917. Parish or com- 
munity houses were parts of the church programs of many 
groups, and social centers were planned in connection with 
prominent churches of the North. The Provident Rescue 
Mission, non-sectarian, Pittsburgh, was founded in May, 
1914, but during the war became the Morgan Community 
House, one of the half-dozen or more community centers in 
cities like Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo, and Colum- 
bus, supported in part or wholly by the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. The Bryant Community Center, Pres- 
byterian, functioned among the negroes in Pittsburgh. 

During the war the various negro religious groups had an- 
other occasion to show their patriotism. In spite of the sus- 
picion thrown around the work of the German Evangelical 
church among negroes in the South, the negro demonstrated 
his patriotism unbroken from Bunker Hill. 

Many churches in the rural districts and in the large cities 
unveiled service flags, representative of men of all denomina- 
tions. Father Thomas M. O’Keefe, in charge of St. Benedict 
the Moor Church, New York City, said that there were 250 
Catholics in the Fifteenth New York Regiment. Of course it 
is impossible to classify religiously the thousands of men serv- 
ing this country in various capacities during the war, but the 
religious census of the 366th Infantry, taken at Camp Dodge, 
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January 30, 1918, might be fairly representative of the re- 
ligious affiliations of men in service. The census shows that 
there were 1,841 Baptists, 816 Methodists, 279 other church 
members, and 519 without church affiliation. 

Individual ministers showed in no small degree their patri- 
otism. Numerous sermons and addresses were delivered on 
patriotic themes. Ministers near cantonments were asked to 
speak to the men in training. The War Department used 
other ministers to enlighten the public as to the war aims and 
to stimulate patriotism. Not only in this way did individual 
ministers show their loyalty to the country, but they also gave 
their sons to fight in the Great War. Needham Roberts, of 
Trenton, New Jersey, one of the first two American soldiers 
to receive the French croix de guerre, was the son of Rev. 
Norman Roberts. Rev. R. H. Windsor, of Rayville, Louisiana, 
set a record not soon to be broken. Twelve of his nineteen 
sons served in the United States Army; eight volunteered and 
four were drafted. One became a lieutenant, and two, ser- 
geants. Mr. Windsor also bought $350 in Liberty bonds and 
$75 in war savings stamps. In addition, many ministers vol- 
unteered for war duty as Young Men’s Christian Association 
secretaries or United States Army chaplains. Sixty were in 
the United States Army as chaplains when the armistice was 
signed. As a result of the enlistment of these leaders, the 
church had opportunity to train and use other leaders to take 
their places. 

The church buildings themselves were also utilized to push 
the program of war. Entertainments and luncheons for the 
benefit of the soldiers were held in the churches. Patriotic 
demonstrations were features of conferences, ministers’ alli- 
ances, and conventions. Some churches purchased Liberty 
bonds. The editor of the Baltimore Afro-American states that 
the negroes of Baltimore, most of whom were church people, 
bought $35,000 worth of Liberty bonds, and the African 
Methodist Episcopal church urged its group to purchase 
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Liberty bonds and thrift stamps. The Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America had: a committee on the wel- 
fare of negro troops and communities. Already the General 
War-Time Commission of the Churches had purposed to as- 
certain the peculiar needs, especially religious and moral, of 
negro troops. The main work of the secretary of that Com- 
mission consisted “in the organization of the negro churches 
in the negro sections of war industrial communities to care for 
their own people and especially for immigrants from the 
South.” The Congregational, the Methodist Episcopal, and 
the Methodist Episcopal, South, churches were interested re- 
spectively in the soldiers, migration, and war-production com- 
munities. The African Methodist Episcopal church was the 
only colored denomination that appointed a war-time com- 
mission to co-operate with the General War-Time Commis- 
sion of the churches. The work of this Commission was 
singular in that it was not confined to colored soldiers only, 
although most of its attention was directed toward selecting 
suitable men for chaplains and clergymen to visit camps. Be- 
tween four and five thousand dollars was applied in the spe- 
cial war work of the African Methodist Episcopal church. 
War, moreover, showed the negro church how to do big 
things, especially financially. Formerly a special financial ef- 
fort was extremely successful if it netted the church a few 
thousand dollars, but during the war the churches took advan- 
tage of the high wage returns of their members and began to 
ask for large sums. The Metropolitan Baptist Church, New 
York City, raised over $1,500 in one regular Sunday collec- 
tion in October, 1918. A number of churches raised thou- 
sands of dollars in rallies. Two of the most noteworthy rallies 
were that at Bethel African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Baltimore, at which Dr. W. Sampson Brooks collected $33,- 
ooo, and the three days’ drive at the Second Baptist Church, 
Detroit, at which Rev. R. L. Bradby raised $53,000. During 
special efforts even the smaller churches raised thousands of 
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dollars, and were thus able to become self-supporting or to 
clear their indebtednesses. The St. Mark Methodist Epis- 


copal Church, Chicago, reported that its members carried 


seven-eighths of its bonded debt of $14,000, bonds worth 
$12,250. Practically all of the total church finances increased 
during the war, but those districts from which the migration 
had come showed a financial decrease. In 1917 the increase in 
dollar money of the African Methodist Episcopal church was 
$12,000, but the General Conference reports show a decrease 
of $9,802.26 in Tennessee and Alabama. In 1918, the increase 
in dollar money was $32,000. One Baptist minister of Boston 
was so obsessed with the idea of doing big things that he pro- 
posed before the Philadelphia Ministers’ Conference “‘to bor- 
row $10,000,000 from banks of the United States for the 
promotion of colored institutions and for the advancement of 
the colored race.” 

The religious leaders were benefited from the financial 
enlargement of funds. Bills to increase ministers’ salaries 
were in order. Churches which once paid $2,000 annually 
were then paying $100 per week. Ministers were given auto- 
mobiles, and so prevalent was this custom among the churches 
that the Editor of the New York Age in the issue for August 
9, 1917, felt called upon to say a word about “Motors and 
the Ministers.” 

Another effect of the war on the religious life of the negro 
was the amount of denominational co-operation in evidence. 
The spirit of co-operation was in the air; so it was not surpris- 
ing that the federation of the various branches of Methodism 
—the African Methodist Episcopal church, the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion church, and the Colored Methodist Epis- 
copa) church—was urged and agreed upon during the war. 
Plans of agreement were also considered between the two fac- 
tions of the National] Baptists, and between the four state con- 
ventions and two ministerial meetings of Maryland. At the 
same time that the Corresponding Secretary of the Foreign 
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Mission Board of the National Baptist Convention was advo- 
cating a union denominational hospital in Africa, the Georgia 
Baptist conventians, which had had separate existences for 
twenty-two years, met and formed one body through the ef- 
forts of Rev. M. W. Reddick, D.D. The Union Chapel and the 
Pleasant Plains churches of New York united to form the 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, and the churches of Bal- 
timore and Norfolk felt no embarrassment in having union 
revival services. So thorough was the spirit of co-operation 
that at the general conference of the African Methodist Epis- 
copa] Zion church, Louisville, Kentucky, May 12, 1916, a dis- 
tinguished Baptist clergyman asked, “Why not a religious 
union of the colored churches of America on the basis of fed- 
eration; not absorption or amalgamation, but federation?” 

Simultaneous with this spirit of co-operation on the part 
of negro Christians was the religious awakening in many 
churches which reported a hundred or more converts. In addi- 
tion, the African Methodist Episcopal church created an 
evangelistic bureau to work with the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, Committee on Evangelism, 
and new houses of worship in the South were erected to take 
care of the increased spiritual growth of the churches. 

There was a noticeable growth of race consciousness on 
the part of the negro during the world-war. The war was 
probably not wholly responsible for this consciousness, but it 
brought it vividly to light in the struggle to give rights to sup- 
pressed people: 

Individual ministers spoke against such stirring items of 
interest to the negro as the motion picture, “The Birth of a 
Nation,” the various riots, segregation, mob violence, and the 
general social, political, economic, and educational discrimi- 
nations against the negro. The negro pastors of New York 
City snubbed Rev. William Sunday, because his views on 
segregation were not to their liking. Negro churchmen re- 


ceived a spur to work independently of the white people. The 
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Baptists of New England, and the African Methodist Epis- 
copal church were especially alert in disapproving lynching 
and disfranchisement. Moreover, certain organizations (inci- 
dentally, all of them headed-by Baptist ministers), the Na- 
tional Race Congress, the National Colored Liberty Congress, 
and the National Equal Rights League were desirous that this 
nation practice at home the democracy it would spread 
abroad. The late Dr. C. T. Walker was thus correct in his 
pamphlet when he wrote on “The Negro Church as a Medium 
for Race Expression.” 

On the one hand, this growing race sentiment of the Negro 
was met with antagonism by the white people. Segregation 
was stil) practiced by some oj the leading religious groups in 
America. In Richmond, Virginia, the Leigh Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church purchased the church building at Leigh and 
Fifth streets. The majority of the residents on Leigh Street 
were white, and for a time the members were not permitted to 
use the main entrance of the church, which fronted on that 
street. In St. Louis a negro church in a white community was 
bombed three times in five months of 1918; and in Kissim- 
mee, Florida, one African Methodist Episcopal minister was 
killed for remaining on a valuable piece of property when he 
had been notified by note to “eave or be killed.” No wonder 
his denomination thought that Christianity “‘seems, in the last 
analysis, to be outward demonstrations, lacking the inner spir- 
itual life.” An outstanding Presbyterian minister did not 
spare his words in speaking of the “utter hollowness of the 
brand of Christianity represented by the white American 
church,” for it “had, apparently, no effect whatever in curb- 
ing this bitter and wicked race-feeling in this country.” 

On the other hand, the growing race sentiment of the 
Negro was met by Christian statesmen among the white peo- 
ple. Rev. Lewis C. Sheafe, with his congregation, withdrew 
from the Seventh Day Adventist church in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, because of its expressed un-Christian attitude to col- 
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ored members. White and colored ministers all over the coun- 
try began to co-operate along lines of moral uplift, so that in 
November, 1918, a commission of inter-racial co-operation 
was organized by southern men. This commission anticipated 
the great work of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. As a matter of fact, constructive leadership on the 
part of the white people was already undergoing a revolution- 
ary change of attitude toward the important question of race 
relations. 

White Christians began to work with negroes instead of 
jor them. Negroes received officia) recognition on the govern- 
ing committees of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, the International Sunday-School Association, and 
the American Missionary Association. The Salvation Army 
made its first attempt to reach negroes through negroes, by 
training workers in New York for southern fields. After about 
thirty years of agitation for a negro bishop in the Protestant 
Episcopal church, Archdeacon James S. Russell was elevated 
to the position of suffragan bishop of the diocese of Arkansas, 
Although he resigned the office to continue at the head of the 
St. Pau) Norma) and Industria) School, Lawrenceville, Vir- 
ginia, the Protestant Episcopal church elected two negro suf- 
fragan bishops for work in the United States—Right Rev. 
Edwin Thomas Demby and Right Rev. Henry Baird Delaney 
—only two years before the Methodist Episcopal church 
elected two negro bishops in 1920. 

In some instances racial freedom and justice were ac- 
corded the negro. The Theological Seminary of Virginia (a 
white Protestant Episcopal institution at Alexandria) con- 
ferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity on Arch- 
deacon James S. Russell at Commencement in 1917. Rev. 
Nathan Pritchard was called as pastor of the white Free 
Methodist church at Mesick, Wexford County, Michigan, 
and, in Philadelphia, the National Soul Association, which 
was sanctioned by the courts, gave black and white communt- 
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cants opportunity to mingle freely. The Bahai movement, 
which has no racial barriers, attracted the editor of the Phila- 
delphia Tribune, in the edition for January 13, 1917, to write 
an editorial on “The Bahai Movement Gaining Much Head- 
way.” 

If the race consciousness of the negro had certain helpful 
results upon the religious status of the negro, that same con- 
sciousness had definite effects that were ridiculous and ex- 
treme. 

As early as June, 1914, the editor of the Crisis had inti- 
mated that Jesus was “not a white man.” Several persons 
wrote the editor objecting to the intimation. To prove his 
contention, the editor published a note from the Cambrige 
Encyclopedia Company concerning their coin collection in 
which reference was made to a gold solidus of Justinian II 
with his bust stamped on the obverse side, and that of Jesus, 
with woolly hair, on the reverse. The editor concluded that 
“whatever the fact, this coin places beyond dispute the belief 
that Jesus Christ was a Negro.” 

This same spirit accounted for the widespread sale of 
Elder James M. Webb’s pamphlets, Jesus Was Born Out of 
the Black Tribe, and The Black Man, the Father of Civiliza- 
tion, Proven by Biblical History. The latter uncritical book- 
let completely exhausted its first edition, of 1910, during the 
war, and was reprinted in Chicago in 1919. Moreover, Mr. 
Webb prepared to go on a lecture tour with a picture machine 
and to show the black characters of the Bible. At least two 
other works of the same nature were printed, J. P. Harden, 
Jesus Christ Was Part Negro, and R. A. Morrisey, Bible His- 
tory of the Negro. 

This spirit of race consciousness had not only made itself 
felt in the religious life of the negro in America, but also in 
Africa. The Africans prospered under outside rule and they 
took every occasion to show that they were pressing upward. 
As a result, the various controlling governments of the Dark 
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Continent did not permit free intercourse between workers in 
America and in Africa. One or two negro missionaries did sail 
for Africa under the auspices of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, but especially in the Republic of Liberia “all the 
steamships going that way carried a blacklist; that is, they 
could not go or come from there without strict orders to pass 
that section. For a time, nothing in the way of groceries and 
supplies could be sent to this field; therefore the missionaries 
and workmen suffered.” In South Africa missionaries were 
permitted to land with great difficulty. Rev. H. A. Payne and 
wife, who went out in 1917 as missionaries of the National 
Baptist Convention, at first were prohibited from landing by 
the immigration officer, but they were finally allowed to land 
for a month after $400 was deposited as security. Later the 
permit was extended. Truly it was more difficult for negro 
missionaries from America than for the late enemies of the 
allied armies to share in the redemption of Africa. 

Such fear of American negroes, however, was ungrounded, 
for the ministry generally had taken a safe and sane view of 
the racial situation, especially as vouched for by persons desir- 
ous of reclaiming Africa for the negro. Yet some ministers 
allied themselves actively with the movement fostered by Mr. 
Marcus Garvey. Rev. John Chilembwe, educated in America, 
and pastor of one of the largest houses of worship in British 
Central Africa, is reported to have done this foolish thing. In 
1915 his zealous hopes for the future of Africa turned his 
head. He asserted that the white man was an intruder in 
Africa and would become discouraged and abandon the coun- 
try if a sufficient number of his race were killed. Chilembwe 
plotted an uprising all over Nyassaland for the purpose of 
killing men and carrying off women. In January the uprising 
took place; several plantations were sacked, and many white 
men killed. It was not long, however, before the insurgents 
were scattered, and Chilembwe hunted down and slain. The 
buildings, valued at $40,000, were blown up by dynamite, and 
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many of the officers of the church put in jail. Even by the 
close of the war, the native Christians had not been permitted 
to write a line from the country, and the mission work in Ny- 
assaland has been virtually at a standstill. 

Closely 2kin to the race consciousness among negro Chris- 
tians was the spirit of liberty engendered in the churches dur- 
ing the world-war. All of the denominations gave women a 
larger place in the church. One bishop of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal church urged the recognition of women in the 
church on an equality with men, and in 1920 this suggestion 
became an act “removing every word or phrase that relates 
to sex, the ministry excepted.” Laymen were also given a 
large share in the responsibility of the church. 

Prior to the war, the negro preacher was the czar and 
kaiser of his congregation, but during the war the czars and 
kaisers must go. In many instances the preachers’ words were 
no more law, nor did groups fail to touch God’s anointed. 
Trustees and members ousted pastors. Laymen attacked 
preachers, ministers attacked each other, and one bishop as- 
sailed the “disgusting, worthless,preachers.” The editor of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church Review said: “Office, 
honor, authority, power—to attain these things strong men 
both in Mexico and Haiti have sacrified their country upon 
the altar of personal ambitions. At bottom it is just this sort 
of thing that is transpiring in the A.M.E. church.” Subse- 
quently churches have withdrawn from this and other Meth- 
odist denominations. 

It is interesting to note the actual schisms among the reli- 
gious leaders during the war. A movement which has resulted 
in community churches of the Methodist persuasion had its 
roots in the war period when ministers in the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion church withdrew from that organization, 
and African Methodist Episcopal churches divided in halves. 
Among the Baptists the schisms were more than those of the 
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churches; the denomination was torn asunder on the rocks of 
dissension at Chicago in September, 1915, when such mild 
terms as ‘“‘sheer brute force,” “worldly methods,” “impossible 
for the meeting to proceed with order,” and “disorderly ele- 
ment” were used to describe the schism since resulting in two 
national Baptist conventions, which a Chicago paper termed 
“the most disgraceful and . . . . disgusting affair ever pulled 
off in Chicago.” 

The war also gave religious leaders liberty to dabble freely 
in politics. Many preachers agreed with the editorial in the 
Chicago Defender for February 19, 1916, which stated: 
“There is absolutely no logical reason for the active participa- 
tion of a minister in politics, because religion and politics do 
not in any manner harmonize, and it is difficult to understand 
how a man who aspires to be a good, honest, and devout fol- 
lower of the meek and lowly Christ can also be a consistent 
political leader.” But this statement was called forth by the 
active participation of ministers in politics and, in spite of the 
fact that some ministers actually accepted tainted political 
money, words of warning from the press did not create enough 
public sentiment to hinder many negro preachers from aspir- 
ing to be political leaders. Ministers continued to indorse can- 
didates for office, and even helped to elect them. In various 
parts of the country their churches were thrown open for po- 
litical meetings, and some ministers, thinking that they could 
better political conditions, ran for office. Yet that the minis- 
ters taught negroes not to vote solidly for any one party is 
shown by the labors of the late Rev. Alexander Walters, of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion church, and Rev. J. Milton 
Waldron, of Shiloh Baptist Church, Washington, D. C., who 
divided the negro vote to elect Woodrow Wilson president of 
the United States. 

From 1914 to 1919 was, moreover, a time when moral 
casualties were heavy for the negro church. In spite of the 
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spiritual awakening of some people, others were losing faith 
in their religion. As a result many preachers viewed askance 
the loss of faith of some Christians and the worldliness of the 
times, including dancing and jazz music in the church and 
elsewhere. For example, the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church proposed to remove the pronounce- 
ments against amusements, but the colored delegation of 
about one hundred members voted almost solidly against the 
proposal and helped to defeat the recommendation by a vote 
of 434 to 360. Clergymen also thought the time ripe to stress 
the doctrines of their groups. The African Methodist Epis- 
copal church gave out a happy statement through Bishop 
Charles S. Smith in his quadrennial address of 1912 when he 
said: “What wonderful strides have been made in Biblical 
interpretation, distinguishing between blind belief and ra- 
tional faith..... Doubtless higher criticism has sharpened 
and stirred many a dull and sluggish intellect. Let us wel- 
come all honest inquiries after truth as brothers in search of 
light.” But during the war the Episcopal address to the Gen- 
eral Conference of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in 1916, deemed it fitting to reaffirm the church’s “belief in 
the Arminian Doctrine of universal salvation through Jesus 
Christ, as declared in John 3:16, and I John 2:2; of original 
sin, and separation from God by Adam; of the need of con- 
viction, or a consciousness of sin; of Godly sorrow that lead- 
eth to repentance; conversion, or the forsaking of sin by the 
aid of the blessed Holy Spirit, so freely and readily given to 
those who ask and seek and knock; regeneration, or a new 
creature in Christ; the witness of the Spirit. The evidence of 
such a change is a life in keeping with the profession.” 

War has always been accompanied by a tremendous in- 
crease in the unrighteous living of people of all races. Evi- 
dence of this moral casualty of the world conflict among per- 
sons high in negro church life is gathered from the number of 
cases of unbecoming conduct made known to the reading pub- 
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lic, from the numerous sermons preached on right living,’ and 
from editorial comments on morality by two leading negro 
newspapers.° 

The religious life of the negro suffered tremendously dur- 
ing the world-war. If the international mind of the preacher, 
the increase of church operation, the socialized task of the 
city church, the large programs of religious endeavor, the de- 
nominational co-operation, the spiritual awakening, and the 
racial solidarity are benefits derived from the world-war, it is 
true that all of these things could have been attained for the 
negro church at a price by no means commensurate with that 
paid in death of men, in propagating lies, in fightings, in 
schisms, in politics, in spiritual losses, and in sexual immoral- 
ity. There is still a place for some prophet of civic righteous- 
ness to build his platform upon the mountains and echo 
down to twelve million black souls that the negro church has 
outlawed war, that “organized international butchery in 
which men over fifty decree that men under thirty shall die.” 


* The Baltimore Afro-American, September 25, 1915; ibid., May 20, 1916; ibid., 
July 29, 1916; the Philadelphia Tribune, October 30, 1915; the Crisis, July, 1916, p. 
137; the Chicago Defender, March 14, 1916; ibid., June 3, 1916; ibid., February 10, 
1917; the New York Age, May 11, 1916. 

* The Baltimore Afro-American, May 20, 1916; ibid., March 17, 1917; the New 
York Age, May 11, 1916; the Philadelphia Tribune, February 3, 1917; ibid., Novem- 
ber 17, 1917. 

* The Philadelphia Tribune, September 19, 1914; The New York Age, October 
8, 1914; ibid., March 25, 1915. 








RITSCHL’S THEORY OF VALUE-JUDGMENTS 
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ABSTRACT 

Although Ritschl is now a figure belonging to past rather than present theo- 
logical scholarship, his emphasis on value-judgments is quite in line with current 
interpretations which give to rationalization a subordinate place in religion. This 
article carefully states exactly what Ritschl meant by value-judgments, and under- 
takes to give a critical estimate of the validity of his position. Ritschl himself did 
not conceive of value-judgments in so subjective a fashion as some exponents of the 
Ritschlian theology. Rightly understood this aspect of Ritschl’s theology may be 
regarded as a contribution to a comprehensive philosophy of religion rather than as 
a depreciation of theoretical knowledge. 


Ritschl’s theory of value-judgments is important because 
in it centers the philosophy of religion of the most significant 


theological movement since the days of Schleiermacher. 
Even today, almost fifty years after the publication of his 


principal volume, and when the Ritschlian schoo) has become 
merged into the general movement of liberal theology, 
Ritschl’s influence remains the one of all the tendencies in 
modern theology which has the most distinctiveness and fla- 
vor. If one wishes to understand modern theology—taking 
theology in its more restricted sense of systematic theology— 
one must study, along with the tendencies emanating from 
Schleiermacher and Hegel which gather around the idea of 
divine immanence, this more vigorously distinctive influence 
of Ritsch). And one of the most important gateways to such 
a study is Ritschl’s theory of value-judgments. 

The theory of value-judgments is not the only gateway 
through which one can gain access to the Ritschlian teach- 
ing. Hans Vaihinger, to be sure, calls the Ritschlian theology 
“the theology of value-judgments,”* but this characterization 


* Cited by Max Reischle in Werturteile und Glaubensurteile, p. 111. 
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exaggerates the place of the value-judgment theory in 
Ritschl’s thought. As a matter of fact the theory of value- 
judgments is not the gateway by which Ritschl himself ap- 
proached the realm of theological thought and came into 
possession of his new teaching. Ritschl was a church histo- 
rian before he was a systematic theologian. His own thought 
developed in reaction to the Hegelian type of thinking, but it 
was not in the first instance against Hegelianism as a philos- 
ophy that he reacted, but rather against the Hegelian phi- 
losophy of history as applied to the Christian religion in the 
theories of Ferdinand Christian Baur. 

Starting as a disciple of Baur, Ritschl through his own 
historical studies gradually discovered how the Hegelian dia- 
lectical view of history had led Baur to ignore the manifold- 
ness of the historical causes at work in the early history of 
the Christian church. He discovered, too, how it had be- 
trayed him into a quite false theory of the origin and date of 
the New Testament books, and had led him greatly to un- 
derestimate the significance of the historic Jesus in the begin- 
nings of Christianity. In reaction from such conceptions 
Ritschl was led to interpret Christianity as a positive, histori- 
cal religion centering in the revelation of God through the 
historic Jesus and in the experience of faith and salvation 
which this revelation produced. Moreover this central his- 
torical revelation presented in the teaching and career of 
Jesus Ritschl found to be essentially ethical, as compared 
with the speculative doctrines and mystical piety by which 
later it was overlaid and absorbed. 

Out of this interpretation of historical Christianity came 
all the characteristic traits of Ritschl’s theology; its christo- 
centric method, and its emphases on Christian experience 
over against confessionalism, on the historical nature of 
Christianity over against speculation, and on the ethical and 


social in Christianity over against mysticism. Thus it comes 
about that his theology is fully developed before his theory 
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of value-judgments appears at a)). In fact the first edition of 
his principal theological work, the third volume of Die Lehre 
von ber Rechtfertigung und Versohnung (1874), contains no 


formulated theory of value-judgments nor even the explicit 
term “value-judgment” itself. [¢ is only in the second edi- 
tion of this volume, which appeared nine years later, that the 
theory of value-judgments is formulated by Ritschl, and this 
formulation takes place only after the term value-judgment 
has been introduced by two other leaders of the Ritschlian 


school, Herrmann and Kaftan. 

But Ritsch]’s importance as a philosopher of the Chris- 
tian religion is not diminished by the fact that he was first of 
all a church historian. Rather it ts increased thereby, for so 
he was better qualified to lead the religious thought of a 
period in which, in general, the historical interest had dis- 


placed the speculative interest. Similarly the significance of 
Ritschl’s theory of value-judgments is not diminished, but 


increased, by the fact that it receives formulation only after 
the structure of his thought has been worked out, For on this 
account his theory presents itself as the expression of the 
actually fruitful methods and principles of his theological 
work, The value-judgment doctrine is not, with Ritschl, a 
formal theory worked out without due reference to the facts 
to which it is to be applied, as was the Hegelian conception 
of the dialectical process. Nor is it a mere after-thought, like 
a aiminutive front porch attached to a house of whose origi- 


nal design it can form no real part. It is remarkable how, in 
the first edition of his systematic work, a}) the essentials for 


his theory of value-judgments appear, though the theory 
itself is stil) wanting. This fact confirms the view that in this 
theory we find one of the most fundamental characteristics 
of his theology, and one of the best gateways to understand- 
ing his thought as a whole and the influence which his 
thought has exerted. 
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1 


What, then, is Ritschl’s theory of value-judgments? In 
setting forth his theory Ritsch) begins with the twofold way 
in which the mind appropriates sensations. On the one hand 
sensations produce feelings of pleasure or pain and so become 
determined according to their value for the Ego. On the 
other hand sensations, embodied in ideas, are judged in re- 
spect to their cause and their connection with other causes. 
By careful observation and exact methods these judgments 
become scientific. Now these two functions of the mind— 
making yalue-judgments and making causa) judgments— 
Ritschl says are always going on simultaneously and are 
always more or less related. But of the two the value-judg- 
ment function is the more basic, because the feeling is the 
basic function of the mind to this extent that in it the Ego 
is originally present to itself. The value-judgment function 
is also more basic for the reason that attention is necessary 
for accurate knowledge, which shows the presence of will in 
our theoretical knowing, and this element of will, in turn, 
expresses the feeling that accurate knowledge is valuable. 
Hence Ritschl says: “The two functions of spirit mentioned 
are always in operation simultaneously, and always also in 
some degree mutually related.’” 

But Ritschl ts introducing the conception of value-judg-' 
ment as an aid in determining the difference as well as the 
kinship between religious knowledge and theoretical knowl- 
edge. And by declaring that “value-judgments are determina- 
tive in the case of all connected knowledge of the world,’ he 
has stressed the kinship between the two kinds of knowing. In 
order, therefore, to bring out the difference between them, 
which is his first interest, he distinguishes “between concomi- 
tant and independent value-judgments.”” The former are op- 
erative in all theoretical cognition, The Jatter, Ritsch) does 


* Justification and Reconciliation, p. 204. * Tbid., p. 204. 
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not directly define but only illustrates by naming two classes 


of them. He says: 
All perceptions of moral ends or moral hindrances are independent 


value-judgments, in so far as they excite moral pleasure or pain, or, it 


may be, set in motion the wi)) to appropriate what is good or repe) the 
opposite .* 
Again, 

Religious knowledge moyes in independent value-judgments, which 
relate to man’s attitude to the world, and call forth feelings of pleasure 
or pain, in which man either enjoys the dominion over the world youch- 
saied him by God, or feels grievously the lack of God’s help to that end5 

The religious value-judgments may be, and at times have 
been, guite distinct from the ethical value-judgments, In 
Christianity, however, they are more or less closely inter- 
woven, though always distinguishable. 

The conclusion for Ritschl’s theological work of this brief 
statement of his theory—which contains essentially all that 
he gives by way of formal exposition—may be expressed by 
the following quotation: 

Scientific knowledge is accompanied or guided by a judgment affirm- 
ing the worth of impartial knowledge gained by observation. In Chris- 
tianity, religious knowledge consists in independent value-judgments, 
inasmuch as it deals with the relation between the blessedness which is 
assured by God and sought by man, and the whole of the world which 


God has created and rules in harmony with his final end.® 


The brevity of Ritschl’s account of his theory of value- 
judgments will be understood when we recall that it is pre- 
sented, not as a part of a general account of the theory of 
knowledge, but as a part of his doctrine of God. Ritschl was 
bent on banishing all natural theology from the interpreta- 
tion of the Christian religion. Immediately after the presen- 
tation of his value-judgment theory he goes on to a critique, 
which is essentially Kantian, of the cosmological, teleologi- 
cal, and ontological arguments for the existence of God. And 
he begins his treatment of the doctrine of God by the state- 


4 Op. cit., p. 205. ° Ibid., p. 205. * Ob. cit., p. 207. 
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ment that the belief which has controlled theology, namely, 
that the Christian conception of God and of Christ as the 


Son of God “must be demonstrated as a universal truth of 
reason”’—this belief “Shas been, not confirmed, but shaken to 


the very foundation” in the course of the history of thought. 
Ritsch! welcomes this result for if promotes the conception 
that the Christian experience is an independent source of 
truth. He criticizes Greek theology because, while it was con- 
cerned above all to give a doctrine of redemption, it rested 
that doctrine on a cosmology which itself was largely bor- 
rowed from Plato and the Stoics. He criticizes Aquinas, too, 
because, although he teaches that the assurance of blessed- 
ness given by Christianity cannot be understood merely by 
the use of reason, he underprops this assurance “by a thor- 
oughly rational theology” instead of making it “‘the key to 
his view of the world as a whole.” Ritschl himself, on the 
other hand, declares “that religion and theoretical knowledge 
are different functions of spirit, which, when they deal with 
the same objects, are not even partially coincident, but are 
divergent throughout.’” It is in accordance with this view 
that he aims to eliminate natural theology from the interpre- 
tation of Christianity; and his doctrine of value-judgments 
is introduced as a means to this end. 

But there is another feature of Ritschl’s theory of knowl- 
edge—brought out in another context and not explicitly re- 
lated to his theory of value-judgments—which nevertheless 
is doubtless necessary for understanding his value-judgment 
theory. Indeed the contexts in which these two parts of his 
theory appear, though separate, are quite similar. 

Ritschl says: 

There are in European thought three theories of knowledge to reckon 
with. Each gives us a doctrine about what a “thing” is and about the 
relations of things. The first of these theories is the Scholastic, traceable 
back to Plato. 


" Op. cit., pp. 193-4. 
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Here 

We find the idea that the thing works upon us, indeed, by means of 

its mutable qualities, arousing our sensations and ideas, but that it really 
is at rest behind the qualities as a permanently self-equivalent unity of 
attributes. 
From this theory arises the notion “that we can know the 
thing in itself apart from its effects.” “The fact is forgotten,” 
says Ritschl, ‘that the thing in itself is merely the stationary 
memory-picture of repeated intuitions of effects.” The sec- 
ond theory is the Kantian doctrine of phenomenalism. This, 
Ritschl finds, has the merit of giving a true criticism of the 
Scholastic effort to know the thing apart from its effects, but 
it is still too near the Scholastic theory effectually to avoid 
its errors; for it leaves us with the notion that, apart from 
its effects there is a thing in itself, though it is alleged to be 
unknowable. The third theory is that of Lotze, with which 
Ritschl agrees. He defines it as follows: 

In the phenomena which in a definite space exhibit changes to a lim- 
ited extent and in a determinate order, we cognize the thing as the cause 
of its qualities operating upon us, as the end which these serve as means, 
and as the law of their constant changes.*® 


Moreover, in his pamphlet, Theologie und Metaphysik, he 
has explained, still following Lotze, that the idea of the unity 
of the thing, thus known through its qualities and effects, is 
derived from the unity of the soul, which the soul feels and 
remembers throughout the flux of its experiences.” 

Now this doctrine that through its effects upon us the 
thing is genuinely known has an important positive bearing 
on Ritschl’s use of the value-judgment theory in the religious 
realm, for it assists him in maintaining that through the ef- 
fects of religious objects upon us those objects too may be 
genuinely known. But as we must return to this point later, 
let me note here that the immediate occasion for the intro- 
duction of this part of Ritschl’s theory of knowledge at the 


* Op. cit., pp. 18-20. ° Op. cit. (2d ed.), p. 19. 
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point where it appears is that it may be used for the purposes 
of rebuttal.’ What Ritschl is rebutting with this phase of his 
theory of knowledge is the mysticism of contemporary pietis- 
tic and confessionalistic theology. He says: 

With the idea of the thing as remaining at rest behind its effects and 

qualities is bound up the Scholastic psychology, which is a principal fac- 
tor in the theory of mysticism. Its assumption is, that behind its special 
activities of feeling, thinking, and willing, the soul remains at rest in its 
self-equivalence. ... . This self-enclosed life of the spirit... . is 
conceived as the scene of the unio mystica." 
In other words this doctrine holds, as Ritschl puts it, “that, 
besides the enlightenment of the understanding, and the re- 
newal of the will, there occurs an invisible union with God 
at the basis of the soul.”’ But Ritschl for his own part affirms 
that ‘‘We know nothing of a self-existence of the soul, of a 
self-enclosed life of the spirit above or behind those functions 
in which it is active, living, and present to itself as a being 
of special worth.”” Moreover he maintains that this concep- 
tion of the unio mystica leads one away from the true con- 
ception of Christian experience and cites Luther as teach- 
ing that “for man the possession of God consists in his 
active trust in God as the highest good.’** Here it becomes 
evident that Ritschl’s rebuttal of the theory of mysticism by 
means of his Lotzean theory of knowledge is made in the in- 
terests of his conception of Christianity as ethical religion. A 
like motive, as we have seen, was at work in his rejection of 
natural theology through his specific doctrine of value-judg- 
ments. Hence we perceive that Ritschl’s Lotzean epistemol- 
ogy and psychology and his value-judgment doctrine have 
closely correlated functions in his theology. That they really 
belong together in the logic of his thought can be brought out 
more clearly after considering other closely related elements 
in his teaching. 


” This feature of Ritschl’s theory of knowledge is not in the first edition of his 
doctrinal volume but appears in the second and third editions. 
* Justification and Reconciliation, p. 20. "8 Ibid., p. 21. 
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Running throughout all Ritschl’s thought is one basic 
value-judgment. This is the judgment that man, though a 
part of the order of nature, by reason of his constitution as 
spirit has intrinsic worth over against nature. It is on this 
value-judgment that he models his definition of religion. 

Ritschl says: 

In every religion what is sought, with the help of the superhuman 

power reverenced by man, is a solution of the contradiction in which man 
finds himself, as both a part of the world of nature and a spiritual per- 
sonality claiming to dominate nature.** 
It is because Christianity solves the problem which this basic 
value-judgment creates, and with which all religion deals, 
that Ritschl holds it to be the absolute religion. The revela- 
tion of God in Jesus, when responded to in active faith, gives 
man actual freedom and mastery over nature. It redeems him 
from sinfulness through the divine forgiveness, and implants 
in him that motive of love which aims at the moral organiza- 
tion of mankind. It gives the blessedness of a sonship to God 
and of participation in the kingdom of God, which is at once 
a reality and a task. Now it is because Ritschl had learned to 
interpret religion in general, and Christianity in particular, 
from the standpoint of this one basic value-judgment that he 
is able to declare all religious knowledge to consist of value- 
judgments. Nor is this a case of putting into a definition of a 
subject matter the very elements needed to sustain some the- 
ory about that subject matter. For the contrast between na- 
ture and spirit, the religious problem arising therefrom, and 
the supreme worth attached to moral personality and the 
moral community in the Christian religion are ideas that are 
everywhere present in the first edition of his doctrinal vol- 
ume, which does not contain the specific theory of value- 
judgments. 


*® Op. cit., p. 199. Cf. also the following: “Religion is the practical law of the 
spirit in accordance with which it sustains its fundamental character as an end-in- 
itself against the restrictions it suffers from nature.” Op. cit., p. 223. 
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Evidently, then, the understanding of Ritschl’s theory of 
value-judgments requires that his formal setting forth of that 
theory be placed in connection, not only with his other treat- 
ments of the theory of knowledge, but also with his total con- 
ception of Christianity and of religion. When this is done, 
we are able to see how thorough-going his theory is, and also 
what a rightfully important part in his influence this theory 
has played. 

Ritschl’s stress upon the supreme worth of moral person- 
ality and the moral community is of course due to Kant’s 
doctrine of the realm of ends, which Ritschl finds to be en- 
tirely Christian. But his emphasis upon the sharp contrast 
between nature and spirit was largely the result of his reac- 
tion against the flourishing materialism of that period. A 
passage in which he is characterizing Strauss’s pantheistic 
doctrines as an ineffectual defense against materialism shows 
how pressing he felt the problems to be. Ritschl says: 

Strauss sees himself helplessly entangled in the monstrous world- 
machine, with its iron-toothed wheels, its heavy hammers and presses. 
While, as the prophet of the new faith,’* he confesses the horrible im- 
pression made on man by this situation, he adds the comforting consider- 
ation, that while the wheels of the world-machine move round merci- 
lessly, yet they are lubricated by a mollifying oil. Under this figure he 
recommends us to convince ourselves of the necessity and rationality of 
the movements of the world-machine even when they crush us, and, 
through the kindly influence of custom, to accommodate ourselves to 
those imperfect features of our situation which are disclosed by our ex- 
perience of the world.’® 

Now apparently Ritschl has essentially the same feelings 
toward the world-machine as he attributes to Strauss, but his 
reaction to these feelings is more vigorous. “The self-feeling 
of man against the whole world,” he says, “must be accepted 
....asa fact on which every merely mechanical view of the 

*Strauss’s Der Alte und der neue Glauge appeared two years before the first 
edition of Ritschl’s chief doctrinal work. 


® Justification and Reconciliation, p. 619. 
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world makes shipwreck.’”*’ And in Christianity this basic 
value-judgment is victoriously carried through, both for the 
experience of the individual and in principle for society. 
Hence Christianity itself, rather than materialism, absolute 
idealism, or pantheism, gives us the most adequate world- 
view. 

We have seen how much of Ritschl’s interpretation of the 
Christian religion was developed through antitheses—anti- 
theses to Hegelianism, to natural theology, to mysticism, to 
materialism—and we have seen also how much the positive 
body of thought which these antitheses throw in relief is con- 
ditioned upon the theory of value-judgments, notwithstand- 
ing the subordinate place which, at first sight, that theory 
seems to hold in Ritschl’s system. 

But a word should be said as to the far-reaching effects 
of this theory in Ritschl’s theology. Ritschl works out a much 
more thoroughgoing reconstruction of Christian theology 
than Schleiermacher, to whom he is indebted for much, espe- 
cially for the recognition of the uniqueness and independent 
worth of religious experience. This more thorough recon- 
structive work may be due partly to the fact that he writes 
fifty years later and has Schleiermacher to build on. But it 
also is due to the fact that in his value-judgment principle he 
has a more concentrated point of view and a more close-knit 
method. 

It is really because Ritschl holds that all religious knowl- 
edge consists of value-judgments that the idea of the Trinity 
finds no place in his theology. For the Trinity has to do with 
inner relations in the Godhead, whereas our knowledge of 
God has to do with his relations to man. Similarly, Ritschl 
rejects the doctrine of two natures in Christ and interprets 
the divinity of Christ as a value-judgment. For like reasons 
the whole doctrine of salvation is ethicized and socialized. 
Sin can no longer be conceived as a taint residing in soul sub- 





6 Op. cit., p. 620. 
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stances but is a matter of personal character and social condi- 
tion, and regeneration takes place through an experience of 
the Christian God in the knowing, feeling, and willing per- 
sonality and in society, and not through a prior miracle 
wrought in soul substances. So, too, the idea of the kingdom 
of God becomes for Ritschl primarily a social conception in- 
stead of being a conception that is primarily otherworldly. 
This social conception of the kingdom, in turn, Ritschl carries 
to completion by interpreting it as including the task of the 
moral organization of mankind. Here his thought stands in 
contrast to the Hegelian doctrine that the state is the highest 
objective manifestation of Spirit. “When the State,” he 
writes, “‘is described as the social form of morality as such, 
an utterly confused and incorrect conception of its nature is 
the result.”*’ “Moral fellowship as such neutralizes national 
distinctions,” he adds, and he sees beyond the state the moral 
association of nations as the implication of the Kingdom 
ideal.** 

The exceedingly brief account of his theory of value- 
judgments which Ritschl himself gives has made it necessary 
for us to seek out its connections with those features of the 
Lotzean theory of knowledge which he adopts and with his 
emphatic distinction between nature and spirit, and to indi- 
cate the consistency with which the theory really finds appli- 
cation in his interpretation of the Christian religion. But now 
we can turn to the question of the validity which this theory 
may claim. 

II 

It will be an aid in dealing with the validity of Ritschl’s 
theory if we first take note of the kind of validity which he 
himself believed it to have. 

The predominant tendency in the Ritschlian school has 
been to seek to correct Ritschl’s assertion that religious 
knowledge consists of value-judgments so as to make it an 


7 Op. cit., p. 252. 8 Op. cit., pp. 10, 13, 304. 
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affirmation that religious knowledge is based on value-judg- 
ments. In other words, the predominant view in the Ritschl- 
ian school has been that religious teaching, philosophically 
considered, is based upon postulates and retains the postulate- 
status throughout. Now this interpretation of the value- 
judgment theory was in harmony with the increasing revival 
of Kantian criticism in Germany during the time when the 
Ritschlian school was developing. But a re-examination of 
Ritsch)’s own thought will show, I think, that the correction 
mentioned is not a s)ight change in the direction of consist- 
ency but a serious departure from Ritschl’s view. Ritschl 
makes no use of the postulate-concept, and the fact seems to 


be that he meant something different from what that con- 


cept denotes.’ 


There are several considerations which, if taken together, 
seem decisive on this point. First of all, Ritschl’s thought is 
marked by a strong religious realism. He says, for example: 
“For religious cognition the existence of God is beyond ques- 
tion, for the activity of God becomes to us a matter of con- 
viction through the attitude we take up to the world as re- 
ligious men.””*’ And he frequently emphasizes that our knowl- 
edge of God arises from a revelation of him which is condi- 
tioned by an active trust on our part. Ritschl’s further rea- 
sonings about religious knowledge are intended to interpret, 
but not to curtail, the religious apprehension of God as hav- 
ing actively revealed himself to men. 

Ritschl is aided in this religious realism by his Lotzean 
theory of knowledge. He says in his first edition that the 
Christian experience “validates the actuality of God inas- 


“Tn a Jetter to Kattenbusch Ritschl writes that he was asked whether candi- 
dates in theology could not best be guarded from misunderstanding in the theory of 
knowledge by a treatment of the matter which takes its departure from Kant. 
“No, said I, ‘from Lotze’s Metaphysik’” is the rejoinder which Ritschl records. 
Cf. Otto Ritschl, Albrecht Ritschl’s Leben, Vol. 11, p. 388. 


*° Justification and Reconciliation, p. 218. 
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much as it convinces of the activity of God.’ And this is in 
accord with his Lotzean theory as he expresses it elsewhere 
when he says: “When one thinks effects rightly, one thinks 
the cause in the effects.’”** 

Moreover Ritschl’s religious realism has at least this 
much protection against being stamped as a naive subjectiv- 
ism, namely, that the revelation of which he is speaking is 
made primarily to the religious community—and to the indi- 
vidual only as a member of the religious community. Ritsch) 
insists that all religion is thus socially conditioned, and partic- 
ularly the Christian religion. Hence he says: “We are able 
to know and understand God, sin, conversion, eternal life, in 
the Christian sense, only so far as we consciously and inten- 
tionally reckon ourselves members of the community which 
Christ has founded.’’** Consequently he urges that systematic 
thought about Christianity must be conditioned “by the fact 
that every part of theological knowledge is construed from 
the standpoint of the Christian community, since only so can 
the worth of Christ as Revealer be employed throughout as 
the basis of knowledge in solving all the problems of the- 
ology.” And further, according to this last statement there is 
another check on subjectivity in the fact that Ritsch) consid- 
ers the revelation in which the activity, and therefore the 
reality, of God appears to be primarily the historical revela- 
tion in Jesus. 

The view that Ritsch) did not conceive religious value- 
judgments as postulates nor as resting on postulates is fur- 
ther supported by the fact that he does not share Kant’s phe- 
nomenalism, and it is with phenomenalism that the Kantian 
conception of postulates is correlated. Ritschl criticizes Kant 
for making “sensibility” the “characteristic mark of reality,” 
and finds no less characteristic marks of reality in the activi- 

1 Die Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Versdhnung, p. 188. 

* Theologie und Metapiysik, Part II, p. 49. 


* Justification and Reconciliation, p. 4. 
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ties of human minds. It is true that he makes use of the moral 
argument for the existence of God, in dependence on Kant, 
after having, with the latter, rejected the other arguments. 
But in so doing he steadily protests against the Kantian lim- 
itation of that argument to merely practica) validity. Jt 
seems clear, then, that Ritsch) did not understand his value- 
judgment theory as meaning that the ground of religious be- 
liefs consists in the value of believing them. 

But Ritschl, while affirming it to be the special character- 
istic of the conception of God “that it can only be represented 
in value-judgments,”** yet goes beyond the standpoint of re- 
ligious realism in grounding the reality of God. He begins this 
further reasoning by pointing out that scientific knowledge 
can never arrive at wholeness of view, and then, following a 
suggestion derived from Lotze, he contends that every effort 
for a unified view of the world springs from an impulse of a 
religious nature. And in all such efforts he finds that the in- 
tuitive imagination (die anschauende Phantaste) plays a sig- 
nificant part. Thus he writes: 

In all philosophical systems the affirmation of a supreme law of 


existence . . . . is a departure from the strict application of the philo- 
sophic method, and betrays itself as being quite as much an object of the 


intuitive imagination, as God and the world are for religious thought.” 
But since the chief problem in securing a unified view of the 
world is created by the antithesis between nature and spirit, 
and since this problem is empirically solved through the 
Christian faith in God, Ritschl holds that the Christian idea 
of God unifies our view of the world as nothing else can.” 
Thus we see that Ritschl’s fina) vindication of the Chris- 
tian idea of God is that it is the idea which makes possible the 
most adequate synthesis of our experience into a unified 
world-view. Accordingly, value-judgments, and the experien- 


** Justification and Reconciliation, p. 225. 


* Ibid., p. 207. 


” Tbid., p. 222. 
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ces which they express, have validity ultimately because they 
complete our theoretical knowledge.” 

What, then, in the light of Ritschl’s own conception of 
the validity of his theory of religious value-judgments, should 
be our estimate of its validity? We may, perhaps, best begin 
with his basic va)ue-judgment as to the intrinsic worth of per- 
sonality and the accompanying antithesis between nature and 
spirit. The question at once arises, if there is here a right 
valuation of personality, is there not also a wrong valuation 
of nature? If the mastery over nature which man secures 
through his Christian experience is to be something more 
than an extrication from nature, can moral values be as much 
detached from natura) processes as Ritsch) makes them to 
be? It is true that Ritschl, by his strong emphasis on man’s 
ethical vocation as a vital part of his religious experience, 
and upon the kingdom of God as a social task, is prompted to 
much teaching looking in the direction of the control of 
nature for moral ends. Nevertheless, in his initial conception 
of the salvation process he conceives nature as something to 
be saved from instead of something to be saved through. And 
here appears a serious defect in much of Ritsch)’s treatment 
of value-judgments. His theory is too largely concerned with 
vindicating certain value-judgments in Christian teaching— 
and very important ones they indeed are—and too little con- 
cerned with the importance for religion of the valuation proc- 
ess. More emphasis needs to be laid upon the valuation 
process as itself a vital part of religion if religion is to be rec- 
ognized as a principle of insight and moral discovery. As it 
is, Ritschl’s theory issues mainly in interpreting the function 
of religion to be the imparting to men of certain fundamental 
value-judgments which may be admitted to be of the highest 
importance for man’s mora) and spiritual life. 

But among these fundamental value-judgments the in- 
trinsic worth of personality would seem to have a rightful 


” Justification and Reconciliation, p. 223. 
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place. And doubtless as long as the tendency of thought per- 
sists which makes the higher processes and realities of our 
experience to be nothing but the lower processes and reali- 
ties over again, there will persist also the other tendency 
which makes the higher processes and realities quite other 
than the lower. 

But Ritschl’s valuation of personality is closely bound up, 
as we have seen, with his appropriation of Lotze’s epistemol- 
ogy, and particularly with his doctrine that the soul is realis- 
tically known, and known as self-active. What, then, should 
be said of this part of Ritschl’s theory? Subsequent psychol- 
ogy has made a fairly thoroughgoing reaction against such 
a self-activity psychology as Ritschl has in mind. Ritschl un- 
hesitatingly speaks of psychology along with ethics as fur- 
nishing material for theology in a way that natural science 
in general cannot. But the conceiving of mind and its func- 
tions as being so largely withdrawn from the natural science 
‘point of view involves far greater difficulties than it did in 
Ritschl’s time. I venture to raise the question, however, 
whether the intuitive imagination which Ritschl himself ap- 
pealed to in arriving at his unified world-view cannot legiti- 
mately be applied to the understanding of personality? Miin- 
sterberg would seem to have justified such a method of un- 
derstanding the person when, in his Psychology: General and 
Applied, he follows up his section on causal psychology by 
a co-ordinate section on purposive psychology. Santayana 
appears in a way to be doing the same when he puts a real 
value upon literary psychology in distinction from psycholo- 
gy in the narrower sense of the term. But if the réle of the 
intuitive imagination is recognized as legitimate, Ritschl’s 
interpretations of personality are placed on a footing where 
they can at least claim validity. 

I do not see that psychological analysis eliminates the 
notion of self-activity of a mental sort from rational con- 
sideration. But what I am here concerned to urge is rather 
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the following. If intuitive imagination, or synthetic intuition 
be recognized as a function without which such interpreta- 
tions of personality as Ritschl gives us cannot be made, then 
a root and branch rejection of mysticism, such as Ritschl 
makes, is unjustifiable. It seems quite possible that synthetic 
intuitions of a fruitful sort may result and have resulted 
from mystical religious experience, broadly so called. If these 
synthetic intuitions are not withdrawn from testing by em- 
pirical, critical, practical methods, they would seem to deserve 
recognition as one of the important functions of the human 
mind. I am thus led to feel that Ritschl’s protest is valid 
against a detached mysticism which therefore has grown bar- 
ren, and against an exploitation of mysticism in the interests 
of orthodoxy, rather than against all mystical elements in re- 
ligious experience. And on the other hand, I feel that if he had 
made fuller use of his principle of intuitive imagination he 
would have given a more adequate interpretation of his doc- 
trines, including his doctrine of value-judgments. 

But what, now, is to be said of Ritschl’s general differen- 
tiation of religious knowledge as value-judgments from theo- 
retical knowledge and of the accompanying rejection of all 
natural theology from the philosophy of the Christian re- 
ligion? 

We have seen that Ritschl does not carry through this 
differentiation in the manner of the Kantian distinction be- 
tween the theoretical and the practical reason, which he 
criticizes as involving too much dualism in our reasoning 
processes. On the contrary, he relates religious knowledge to 
theoretical knowledge both at the bottom and at the top of 
the scale. But it is a doubtful procedure to make a wholesale 
distinction between religious knowledge and _ theoretical 
knowledge and then a wholesale reunion of the two, and at 
the same time to forbid any interrelation between the two at 
particular points and in the partial phases of their develop- 
ment. 
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The problems concerning the interpretation of Jesus are 
in point here. Historical and psychological inquiry persist 
with these problems and inevitably our valuations are modi- 
fied as a result. Should not theology welcome these results— 
as of course liberal theology does—offering in turn its valua- 
tions as clues for these inquiries? Now in the broad fields of 
nature and history there are numerous results of scientific 
study which are modifying religious valuations profoundly. 
But why, in turn, should there not be an application of eth- 
ical and religious valuations and synthetic intuitions to the 
more assured results in these fields with the conviction that 
such an enterprise is one of the avenues to truth? But if this 
conviction be justified, then an equivalent of the older nat- 
ural theology would have a rightful claim to consideration 
in the philosophy of religion and in the field of philosophy in 
general. 

The foregoing estimates of the different phases of 
Ritschl’s theory point to the conclusion that the negations of 
his doctrine were too largely conditioned by the historical 
situations of theology and of his time to retain validity for us 
today, but that the positive aspects of his doctrine were much 
more directly grounded in the subject matter of religion and 
its philosophy and remain as significant elements of thought 
to be appropriated and reinterpreted today. Broadly speak- 
ing, we may recognize in Ritschl’s doctrine of value-judg- 
ments an important development of the undertaking of 
Schleiermacher to vindicate the uniqueness and permanence 
of religious experience and its capacity to make significant 
contributions to man’s philosophy of life and his philosophy 
of the universe. 
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This article undertakes to show some of the implications of the conception of 
meaningless experience. This type of experience is first defined. The place of mean- 
ings in experience is then discussed. It is shown that meanings normally point to 
definite events. If, however, a system of meanings be developed without reference to 
the concrete events to which they should point, we may have a closed system of con- 
cepts pointing to nothing outside itself; and hence practically meaningless. Finally, 
the significance of mysticism is discussed, particularly with reference to the situation 
in which old meanings have been abandoned, while new meanings have not yet been 
discerned. Mysticism provides a way of feeling meanings which have not yet been 
formulated. It is thus an important factor in the development of new meanings. 
Religion fosters this creative mysticism, and hence is a source of originality in inter- 
pretations of reality. Worship brings us into direct relations with the whole of real- 
ity in such a way as to break up our shallow conventionalities and to suggest new 
and more profound interpretations. 


It will be impossible for religious thought to escape the 
influence of John Dewey’s latest, and perhaps greatest, work, 
the Paul Carus lectures published under the title of Expe- 
rience and Nature. He makes very little explicit reference to 
religion but his ideas have important bearings upon religion. 
His thought is one of the noteworthy forces shaping modern 
life and anything so pervasive as religion cannot escape its 
touch. There are two ideas running through his recent work 
which we want to develop and use as searchlights to illumine 
the nature and function of religion. 

The first of these is his concept of meaningless experience. 
The prevailing philosophic tradition has declared that all 
experience is meaning and without meaning there can be no 
experience. But Professor Dewey makes a sharp distinction 
between meanings and mere events which occur in space- 
time, whether these appear in the consciousness of some in- 
dividual or not. It is quite possible for experience to occur as 
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a meaningless event. Meaning is the significance which some 
event or events may have. Significance is the pointing func- 
tion, the signifying, which some events may possess. But in 
so far as events may occur in one’s experience without sig- 
nifying anything to the individual, they are meaningless for 
him. Such experiential events do occur, he claims. 

We shall make use of this concept of meaningless experi- 
ence to interpret mysticism. Mysticism is meaningless ex- 
perience when the latter is believed to be an intimate associa- 
tion with God. Of course the natural rejoinder to such a 
remark is: But it ceases to be meaningless when it is viewed 
as association with God or valued in any way. But we must 
distinguish between beliefs about an event, and the meaning 
which the event itself may have for the individual during his 
experience of it. If he does not think during the experience, 
the experience is for him at the time meaningless. The mystic 
state is not a thinking state. Of course thinking may occur 
in all degrees, but it approaches extinction in mysticism and 
may disappear altogether. 

That mysticism is a state in which experience attains rich- 
est concrete fulness of content with minimum of meaning, is 
the view of it upheld by the two foremost expounders of 
mysticism in United States, Professors Hocking and Leuba.’ 
That these two writers should differ so radically in their total 
evaluation of mysticism and yet should agree perfectly on 
this one fundamental issue, is striking confirmation of our 
thesis concerning its nature as meaningless experience. 

It will be our endeavor to show the value of this practice 
of mysticism which is worship and which involves casting off 
all our old meanings. Its value is (1) that it enables us at 
times to develop radically new meanings; or (2) to come 
back to the old meanings with new freshness and vigor; (3) 


* William Ernest Hocking, “The Meaning of God in Human Experience,” and 


more recently an article on “Principles and Methods in the Philosophy of Religion,” 
Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale, XXIX, 1922, 431-53. James H. Leuba, The 
Psychology of Religious Mysticism, particularly p. 313. 
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to free ourselves for a time from the binding tension and con- 
straint of established meanings imposed upon us; (4) to 
quicken our sense of the concrete fulness of experience under- 
lying our meanings by dipping into that stream of total event 
to which all our meanings must ultimately refer if they are 
to be efficacious in controlling the conditions of life. 

To demonstrate the value of this mystic meaningless ex- 
perience we shall draw upon no other than Professor Dewey 
himself, although he is not ostensibly an expounder of mysti- 
cism. There are many forms and motives in mysticism; and 
what Professor Dewey would condemn we also perhaps 
would condemn. But there is a form and use of mysticism 
which Professor Dewey may not condemn and which, in any 
case, we are very sure is of the highest service in promoting 
the goods of life. This form and use of mysticism reveals, we 
believe, one of the high and indispensable functions of re- 
ligion. 

The second searchlight we want to borrow from Professor 
Dewey to illuminate the nature and value of religion is his 
concept of meaning. Meaning is the mental instrument by 
which we control experience and magnify its value. Life 
mounts in value and security just in so far as we bring into 
operation the right meanings and use them rightly. The 
whole problem of human life, in a nutshell, is just this: How 
to magnify the values and security of life. This problem finds 
its solution in meaning providing meanings can be torn down, 
reconstructed and progressively elaborated by the radical 
method of mysticism. A set of radically new meanings can 
arise only when old meanings are discarded; and between 
this discarding of the old meanings and the rise of the new, 
there is an intervening state of consciousness which is rela- 
tively meaningless. This is the state of mysticism. This is 
the state of all profound worship. The bringing on of this 
creative and regenerative process is one of the supreme func- 
tions of religion. 
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The order of our procedure shall be, first, to clarify the 
concept of meaningless experience; second, do the same for 
the-concept of meaning; and, third, apply these concepts to 
the interpretation of mysticism. 


MEANINGLESS EXPERIENCE 


Ordinarily human experience is not meaningless. It may 
be questioned whether experience can ever attain conscious- 
ness without some rudiments or vestiges of meaning init. We 
believe it can, and that this occurs much more widely than is 
ordinarily thought; but whether or not that is granted, we 
hope to show that meaning can be reduced to a minimum 
without proportionate diminution of consciousness. 

Undergoing some excruciating pain, where the mind is 
reduced to a blur of agony, is a case of meaningless content 
of experience. The flood of emotion that pours over one in 
response to music is a meaningless experience providing one 
does not attend to the music, think about it or discriminate 
its several qualities, but simply yields to the emotional state 
which some music is able to generate in some people under 
proper conditions. Basking stupidly in the sunshine is an- 
other instance. The enjoyment of a warm bath providing 
one does not cognize the water nor anything else but simply 
submits himself to the voluptuous experience of that which is 
occurring then and there. Sensuous enjoyment of good tast- 
ing food without any recognition of what it is we are enjoy- 
ing is a case in point. That expansive, beaming state of well- 
being which some healthy human animals display when they 
come away from a meal, seems to be of this sort. 

Of course one can well insist that an adequate apprecia- 
tion of music or food or any other object requires a finely de- 
veloped system of judgments by which to discriminate and 
comprehend all the qualities that enter into it. With that we 


would thoroughly agree. But we are not talking about what 
is or what is not adequate appreciation. We are simply trying 
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to point to cases where concrete content of experience occurs 
with little or no meaning. 

The difficulty of pointing out or calling to mind any case 
of meaningless experience is that such experiences leave no 
marks behind them. Only meanings endure. Content without 
meaning passes like a baby’s breath. Qualities that merely 
occur, but are not discriminated and have no meaning for the 
person who experiences them, cannot be kept in mind. And 
they never recur; they pass beyond recall, spurlos versunken. 
It may be that the instances we have mentioned could be 
called to mind only because they contained some rudiment 
or vestige of meaning. But if we can trace content of experi- 
ence to the point where meaning fades to the minimum, we 
have established all that is required of us. We can catch ex- 
perience at those moments where all old meaning is just 
about to fade out completely, or where new meaning is just 
coming into existence. 

There are certain abnormal states of mind where con- 
sciousness can be very vivid and rich but with scarcely any 
meaning. Epilepsy may assume this form, and certain drugs 
produce this effect. Professor Leuba has made a very thor- 
ough and finely analytic study of many cases of this “mystic 
state.” He begins with the description of the effects of cer- 
tain drugs such as mescal, hashish, stramonium, alcohol, or 
of gases like ether and nitrous oxide. He notes how some sav- 
ages have used these drugs to bring on that mystic state 
which was in their view a kind of divine possession. Then he 
notes other artificial methods of bringing on this meaningless 
content of consciousness by rhythmic movements carried to 
a frenzy of dancing, or again by long fasting or self-tortures, 
or a combination of these. By these methods primitive folk 
produce a delirium of consciousness which is rich and vivid 
but meaningless. The Yoga system of mental concentration 
is a much more refined method of producing the same result. 
Most of these generally end in the fading out of consciousness 
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altogether, but prior to the elimination of consciousness there 
is a state where conscious content persists but meaning has 
disappeared. The great Christian mystics, according to Pro- 
fessor Leuba, have simply carried the same practice to a 
much higher level of refinement and turned it to ethical ends 
but have not changed the essential nature of the experience. 

Before leaving this subject some explanation should be 
made of the fact that most moderns, and especially thinkers 
and philosophers, have so commonly ignored this sort of ex- 
perience, sometimes even denying that it ever occurs in the 
normal human being, and generally failing quite completely 
to recognize the important function it has in the promotion 
of more abundant life. 

Certain philosophers in particular have been most insist- 
ent in claiming that all experience must be meaningful, that 
there is indeed nothing else in the universe except meaning. 
That thinkers should have this bias is easily understood. 
They are preoccupied with meanings to the exclusion of all 
else, precisely because they are thinkers. Add to this natural 
bias the weight of successive generations of thinkers who 
gradually shove their followers farther and farther into the 
realm of meaning to the ignoring of any other ingredient in 
experience. Finally the student of philosophy must perforce 
immerse himself for years in the study of ponderous and tech- 
nical works dealing altogether with abstract meanings which 
for the most part have no apparent reference to the imme- 
diate events of space-time. Considering all this it is no won- 
der philosophers have been so commonly prone to swallow 
up all experience in meaning. 

But the ordinary man is often subject to the same fallacy. 
We have already noted the difficulty of recalling or referring 
to any experience bereft of meaning. Meaningless experi- 
ences can be enjoyed, but only meaningful ones can be used. 
The ordinary man fixes his attention generally on that which 
he can use. A further prejudice against meaningless experi- 
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ence arises from the feeling that it is not befitting the dignity 
of home sapiens to fall into that bovine stupidity where con- 
sciousness has no meaning. For the sake of our natural con- 
ceit and self-respect we will not admit that we ever yield our- 
selves up to that enjoyment of the eating situation where all 
discrimination and meaning fades out into meaningless satis- 
faction. I admit the premise that it is not nice to do this; 
but I do not admit the second premise that humans are 
always nice. It is not considered quite so disreputable to 
yield one’s self to the purely effecto-motor state of enjoying 
music in which floods of emotion without meaning pour over 
one. But even in such cases people are likely to claim that 
they contemplate some profound unwordable truth or have 
great insights revealed to them through the medium of mu- 
sic. That such experiences may provide the way to new in- 
sights and great truths, we do not deny. We only assert at 
this point that such experiences may be, and often are, quite 
meaningless and shall further show that it is just this lack of 
meaning in them which makes it possible for them to serve, 
at times, as transitional stages toward the development of 
new meanings. 

To guard against another possible misunderstanding, we 
must point out that we are not asserting all music must be 
enjoyed without meaning. There may be no content of ex- 
perience whatsoever which does not have its proper meaning 
if it were known. But what we do claim is that music and 
food and many other goods may be enjoyed by a human 
without grasping any meaning in the experience; and that 
this is much more common than self-complacent mortals or- 
dinarily admit. 

MEANING 

Meaning, otherwise called the concept or judgment, is 
the method by which we control the content of experience. 
Meaning first arises through a relation that is established be- 
tween some sound or other gesture, and some event. The 
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sound or gesture then becomes a symbol with a meaning. 
The meaning is not related to the event. On the contrary 
the meaning is the relation of the gesture to the event. We 
do not first have meanings that must later be related, as 
Bradley would have us believe. The hopeless difficulties into 
which we fall when we follow his lead in that direction is a 
pitiful spectacle of what trouble philosophy may cause itself. 
This error of trying to relate meanings to events or to other 
meanings, as though the meaning was something else than 
precisely that relationship itself, could never have arisen had 
not meanings become divorced from events after the fashion 
we shall shortly describe. But, as we have said, when a sound 
or gesture becomes so related to an event as to mean that 
event, it becomes a symbol and its meaning or significance is 
precisely that relation to that event. 

But meanings point in two directions, toward events and 
toward other meanings. When a gesture such as a sound, or 
movement, or mark, enters into that relation to some other 
event by virtue of which it has meaning, and some other ges- 
ture likewise acquires meaning in the same way, these two 
meanings may enter into a meaningful relation to one an- 
other. Thus a meaning may mean not only an event but also 
another meaning. In fact, these two lines of development 
proceed side by side. As a gesture refers to an event so also 
it refers to other meaningful gestures. And its meaning with 
respect to the event can become clear and definite only as it 
comes to involve other meanings. In other words, it requires 
a whole system of meanings adequately to define an event. 
Meaning becomes more meaningful just in so far as it speci- 
fies more accurately and completely some event or class of 
events, but this it can do only as it becomes elaborated into 
other meanings. A meaning is like a vulture which, as soon 
as it begins to hover about an object, draws other vultures 
to it. 

But right here a most amazing twist of affairs often en- 
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ters in. This relay race of one meaning passing over into 
another and the other into still another and so on, may be- 
come so interesting that thinkers become absorbed in it to 
the exclusion of all events whatsoever save those meager 
symbolic sounds and marks which serve as vehicles of mean- 
ing. This is that divorce between meanings and events to 
which we referred above. Not only are professional thinkers 
often caught in this whirl of abstract meanings because of 
their love for mental gymnastics, but ordinary men also may 
find their well-worn meanings so sufficient for their imme- 
diate needs as to ignore to the utmost any events to which 
these meanings might refer. Thus we often get on the high 
stilts of meaning and never touch the ground of events. But 
the whole great manifold of events or, what is the same thing, 
the Total Event, is going on all the time just the same, 
whether we have any sense of it or not. And this manifold 
movement of time-space will sooner or later break down our 
little structure of meanings and destroy us and them if we do 
not constantly reconstruct and renew our meanings in such 
a way as to discriminate and correlate events. 

Professor Dewey’ illustrates meaning by the significance 
of a policeman’s whistle at the street corner of congested 
traffic. His whistle means, first of all, a certain specifiable 
behavior of the traffic. But these specifications for traffic 
may be considered, and often are considered, quite apart 
from any particular instance of traffic behavior. Further- 
more, these specifications require and imply still other speci- 
fications and regulations. Ultimately they involve that whole 
system of specifications which make up the law and govern- 
ment of the country. These specifications are not in them- 
selves physical, nor are they necessarily mental. Of course 
they become mental when a thinker thinks them. But they 
are constituents of the total universe even when no thinker 
happens to be thinking them. They are methods by which 


® Experience and Nature, p. 196. 
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we control certain instances of experience in so far as experi- 
ence is involved in the social behavior of that group which 
is subject to these regulations. These specifications render 
meaningful any particular experience that comes under their 
control. Any event which occurs to me means much or little 
according to the scope and fulness of the specifications which 
control it. 

Of course such specifications or meanings may be of an 
entirely different order from that of the policeman’s whistle. 
They may be the specifications of pure mathematics. The 
whole science of mathematics is such a system of specifica- 
tions, some of which apply to actual events and some of 
which seem to have no reference to any possible events what- 
soever. 

Now these specifications, whether of mathematics or of 
the governmental system, may become matters of such ab- 
sorbing interest to the mathematician or the jurist that they 
lose sight of all events to which the mathematical or legal 
system originally referred. Not only so, but the man who is 
neither mathematician nor jurist, who is not a thinker at all, 
but a stupid routineer, may blindly conform to the specifica- 
tions of some mathematical or legal system without regard 
for any events to which they are applicable. The practical 
evils that result are matters of common knowledge. The 
“legal mind” has become a by-word. The mathematical theo- 
rist whose formulas are flawless but will ‘not work” is well 
known. But the so-called practical evils are not the only 
ones, nor are they necessarily the most important. This proc- 
ess by which meaning becomes divorced from events is one 
in which meaning commits suicide and all the spiritual values 
of meaning slowly die out. But before we discuss this matter 
let us approach the matter of meaning from another angle. 

Meaning is the method by which we control experience. 
Now we control experience by means of movements. Hence 
the first thing meaning must do, if it is to serve effectively in 
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controlling experience, is to specify the motions that enter 
into the experience, i.e., the space-time relations. The events 
of experience are in space-time, hence the meaning that con- 
trols them must indicate accurately these space-time rela- 
tions. Hence scientific analysis of experience reduces very 
largely to such a system of relations. The meaning of color, 
for physics, is a system of vibrations, which are space-time 
relations. Sound, heat, hardness, weight, fluidity, are reduced 
by physics to space-time relations. The difference between 
gold and silver, between helium and uranium, are, in terms 
of physics, due to difference in space-time relations. Meaning, 
then, is largely reducible to these because content of experi- 
ence can be controlled only in such terms. 

But there is something more than this in our meanings 
which are our system of judgments. In order to control ex- 
perience we must be able to discriminate the different quali- 
ties that enter into it as well as trace the space-time relations 
in which they occur. In order thus to discriminate we must 
be able to point out one element of a total situation and dis- 
tinguish it from the others. Thus judgment or meaning must 
consist of a very elaborate and delicate system of pointers. 
The word yellow, for instance, is a pointer by which we dis- 
tinguish certain occurrences in our experience from other 
occurrences. No two such occurrences are ever the same; but 
they are all of such a nature that they can be grouped to- 
gether and so designated all together or singly as yellow. 
The reason why they can be grouped together in this way is 
because the pointer called yellow, when put into operation, 
happens to fall upon these particular occurrences and no 
others. 

Of course the word yellow, taken merely as a word, is 
not a pointer. There must be a system of judgments back of 
it to give point to it. It could be compared to the apex of a 
pyramid. The extreme apex of a pyramid, when separated 
from the pyramid, is not a point at all. It is a mere speck 
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floating about and indicating nothing. The pyramid or judg- 
ments back of the word are what give indicative value to it. 

But pointers of such a nature must be constructed and 
operated according to certain rules. Otherwise they will not 
point. These rules for the construction and operation of 
pointers constitute what we call logic in the strict and nar- 
row sense. Inconsistency in the system of judgments, for 
instance, destroys the indicative value of the pointer. You, 
do not know what it points to because it seems to point to 
two or more wholly different things; or else it points to noth- 
ing at all because the judgments do not constitute a system 
at all. The pyramid is broken up into fragments with no apex 
or with many different apexes. 

Now we have noted how much a system of judgments, 
constituting a pointer or system of pointers, may engage our 
care and attention to such a degree that we lose sight of that 
content of experience to which the system points. Mathe- 
matics may evolve a system of meanings which have no ref- 
erence to any content of experience beyond themselves, but 
are cultivated for the aesthetic enjoyment of the system it- 
self. Of course it is an excellent thing to have on hand such 
elaborate systems of meanings in case they may be found to 
be applicable to the control of events at some future time, 
even though they seem wholly inapplicable at the present 
time. Such development of useless meanings that have later 
been found useful, is an old story in science. We are only 
pointing to the way in which a system of meanings may, 
and particularly in philosophy frequently do, become content 
of aesthetic enjoyment pure and simple and cease to func- 
tion, as meanings properly should, to control the rest of life. 
When meanings do this, they cease to be meanings in the 
fullest sense; they become content rather than meaning. 
That meaning should cease to be meaning may seem to be 
paradoxical. But if we follow closely our definitions I think 
the paradox disappears. Meaning is that which refers, on the 
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one hand, to certain events, and on the other, to other mean- 
ings. When it fails to do either of these it becomes crippled 
as meaning; it becomes incomplete as meaning. When it 
ceases to have this dual reference, it loses some of the values 
of meaning. 

When meanings turn back upon themselves and become 
a closed system referring to nothing on beyond themselves 
we have what Plato and Aristotle seemed to think was the 
noblest, the most real, phase of the universe. Many think 
this false estimate was the greatest weakness of Greek 
thought. Certainly the inheritance of this bias down through 
all ages of thought since then has been a great incubus. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle, God spent all his blissful time engaged 
in such purely aesthetic and meaningless operations of the 
mind—meaningless in the sense that the judgments indicated 
nothing in the field of events that occur in space-time and 
had no application there, hence could not be used to control 
experience or magnify and secure the common goods of liv- 
ing. Such view of truth as a closed system of concepts refer- 
ring to nothing beyond itself is probably the reason the 
Greeks could so easily identify truth and beauty, for such a 
system is certainly an aesthetic object. 

There has been a great deal of philosophic thinking that 
has come to such an impasse. It has lost all bearing on events 
of space-time. Philosophers who develop such systems nat- 
urally are prone to deny any distinction between content of 
experience and meaning. . 

There are, then, two ways in which content of experience 
may become meaningless. One is that events of experience 
should occur prior to the development of any relevant system 
of judgments. The other way in which content of experience 
may become meaningless is through the development of a 
closed system of judgments of such nature that they do not 
control or point to anything beyond themselves. Such a sys- 
tem has no meaning or significance because significance is 
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the function of pointing or signifying and such a system does 
not do this, except as between its own constituent members. 
Of course systems of judgment are rarely closed. Even when 
they are developed in such a way as to lose their function of 
signifying and controlling events, they may still point on to 
further meanings. Such a system is not altogether meaning- 
less, but it has lost that original function of meaning which 
consists in controlling events. It is neither true nor false so far 
as events are concerned, because it does not apply to these. It 
has lost at least a part of its capacity to render life more 
abundant. 

It is plain that a great transformation occurs in life, and 
in the universe with which life deals, as soon as meaning be- 
gins to engage attention and determine conduct, providing 
meaning maintains its dual reference to events and to other 
meanings. When meaning of this sort flings its rainbow over 
the earth, spiritual life begins. It is through the development 
of symbolized meaning that science, art, and morality can 
come into existence. It is through such meaning that sex be- 
comes love, the biological adjustments of maternal care be- 
come affection, the herd becomes the state, signaling becomes 
discussion, food-getting becomes industrial organization, etc. 
It is through such meaning that states of consciousness can 
become indicative of wide complex systems of behavior and 
experience which far transcend the time and place of their 
occurrence. 

The deepest drive of human life is to render itself more 
abundant. To become more abundant means to have access 
to wider ranges of experience for use and enjoyment. The 
one supreme and indispensable means to this increase of life 
is meaning. But meaning may fail, and so life may fail, in 
either of two ways, apart from the failure due to false mean- 
ing. Meaning may fail to promote life through the loss of 
all meaning whatsoever, or it may fail by the development 
of meanings that no longer apply to the events of space-time. 
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In the one case meaning dies, leaving event a widow; in the 
other case meaning becomes divorced, leaving event a di- 
vorcee. The one is the evil of hyper-sensuality; the other the 
evil of hyper-rationality. 

Of these two dangers to which life is constantly subject, 
one the occurrence of events which have lost their meaning 
or never acquired any, the other the operation of meanings 
divorced from events, we believe the latter is by all odds the 
greater at our present stage of civilization. Of course the two 
evils often go together. But as civilization develops and be- 
comes more complex this danger seems always to increase. 
The complexities of meaning which control our lives become 
so great, and absorb so much of our attention, that we are in 
danger of ignoring the concrete vivid fulness of qualities that 
occur in experience. One result of this is that when these 
qualities of space-time change beyond a certain limit, as they 
always are changing, we will fail to note that our system of 
meanings no longer applies and hence no longer serves ade- 
quately to control and direct our lives. Outworn laws, obso- 
lete institutions and methods, are constant reminders of this 
danger. When maladjustment goes too far, disaster ensues. 
But even when this disaster does not occur, when the mean- 
ings serve very well to keep us safe in the midst of a tumultu- 
ous and dangerous universe, still our lives are pitifully im- 
poverished if they become whoily subject to meanings which 
do not illuminate for us the qualities of space-time that occur 
in our experience. When the meanings which regulate our 
lives do not make us more vividly and widely aware of hands 
and smiles and glancing eyes and wind and cloud and dust 
and flower, our meanings are not properly functioning. 

One of the great values of mysticism, as we shall see, is 
that it enables us to escape from such a hard outer shell of 
meaning. The mystic experience is a meaningless, conscious 
event. In mysticism we discard all our old meanings and con- 
sciously submerge ourselves in the total event of experience. 
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Out of such an experience we may emerge in a mental state 
which develops new meanings or modifies and reinterprets 
the old meanings and readapts them to the events of space- 
time. This brings us immediately to the subject of mysticism. 


MYSTICISM 


We have hinted that mysticism and radical originality 
may be closely allied. Mysticism does not necessarily lead to 
originality, any more than eating food necessarily leads to 
renewed strength and energy. Often just the contrary occurs; 
the mystic may of all people be least original. But the mystic 
experience is one which makes originality possible. Here 
again we get help from Professor Dewey. 

Professor Dewey notes two kinds of originality. One con- 
sists in organizing and reorganizing established meanings in 
such a way as to bring forth new meanings. But the other is 
far more difficult, more rare, and far more fruitful in its pos- 
sibilities of enriching the meaning of life. This other method 
is that of initiating new methods of viewing and dealing with 
the raw materials of experience. The first type of originality 
consisted in building on to the old meanings. The second type 
consists in going behind the old meanings and constructing 
new meanings with respect to the event of immediate experi- 
ence. In this latter type the old meanings are resolved into 
something different, not merely carried on to their further 
implications. 

Following is the way Dewey himself states the contrast. 


There is a difference in kind between the thought which manipulates 
received objects and essences to derive new ones from their relations and 
implications, and the thought which generates a new method of observ- 
ing and classifying them. It is like the difference between readjusting the 
parts of a wagon to make it more efficient, and the invention of the steam 
locomotive. One is formal and additive; the other is qualitative and 
transformative.® 


* Experience and Nature, p. 222. 
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Then he goes on to describe the mental state in which this 
radical sort of originality occurs: 

When an old essence or meaning is in process of dissolution and a 
new one has not taken shape even as a hypothetical scheme, the interven- 
ing existence is too fluid and formless for publication even to one’s self. 
Its very existence is ceaseless transformation. Limits from which, and to 
which, are objective, generic, stateable; not so that which occurs between 
these limits. This process of flux and ineffability is intrinsic to any 
thought which is subjective and private. It marks “consciousness” as 
bare event.* 

Now this “consciousness as bare event”’ is precisely that 
form assumed by immediate experience when there is no 
meaning in it, or when meaning is at the minimum. It is ex- 
perience caught in that intervening period when old mean- 
ings have faded out and new meanings have not been born. 
It is experience prior to the discovery of meaning. It is ex- 
perience which we feel but do not think, although in the case 
mentioned one is struggling to think. But he is struggling to 
think in some new way, not in the old way. When one goes 
directly to consciousness as bare event and struggles to de- 
velop meaning out of it, one has the experience described by 
Professor Dewey. 

Now this experience, we claim, is identical with religious 
mysticism at its best. It reveals, furthermore, the vital indis- 
pensable function in human living which religion has to play. 
It is the regenerative, recreative function. This experience 
which Dewey describes, which manifestly is an experience he 
himself has undergone, for his originality is of this radical 
sort, this experience which is consciousness as bare event 
struggling with unborn meanings, this is the mystical experi- 
ence par excellence. The mystic at his best is the midwife 
struggling with immediate experience to bring new meanings 


to birth. 


It is true that this state of consciousness as bare event 
may be, and often has been, cultivated by the mystics for its 


* Experience and Nature, p. 221. 
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own sake and not for the sake of the unborn meanings in it. 
They have luxuriated in the experience without any attempt 
to bring forth new meanings. But this misuse of mysticism 
does not militate against the proper use and value of it any 
more than the misuse of gustatory experience condemns eat- 
ing. 

This state of consciousness described by Professor Dewey 
is by no means to be identified with that of the lower animals 
or the primitive savage, even though it be an experience be- 
reft of meanings. We have no reason to think that the con- 
sciousness of animal and savage consists of any awareness of 
such depth and fulness of immediate data as enters into the 
“fluid and formless” flux of the radically original thinker dur- 
ing that intervening period after the old meanings have 
faded out and before the new meanings have emerged. On 
the contrary we have every reason to think that the primitive 
and the animal have the most impoverished content of con- 
sciousness. Experience can enter consciousness with any large 
fulness only as it is illumined by meanings. But meanings, 
when they attain any high degree of systematic completion 
and fixity, do not illuminate, but.rather veil, the data of im- 
mediate experience. It is when meanings are being born or 
undergoing reconstruction that they quicken to the maximum 
the consciousness of concrete experience. In that ‘“‘process of 
dissolution” described by Professor Dewey, it is the old 
meanings just fading out, and the new meanings just being 
born, that make consciousness so rich and fluid in content. 
It is because experience, while bereft of any developed mean- 
ing, is pregnant with meaning, that its depth and richness 
can engage attention. This plainly is not the experience of 
the lower animals and the primitive savage. 

It is the saving function of religion in human life to foster 
this mystic consciousness which is a condition of radical origi- 
nality. Worship at its best is precisely this. It is the great 
regenerator, renewer, and reconstructor of human life be- 
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cause it fosters that experience which provides for the ex- 
treme reconstruction of meanings. It revitalizes old meanings 
with new insight, brings on “conversion,” and once in a while 
it lifts human history bodily into new channels, as shown in 
those periods when great religions have been born. 

At the greatest turning points in history we find a mystic. 
Whether Jesus or Paul or both be considered founders of 
Christianity, we have in Christianity one of the most tre- 
mendous original historical achievements of history issuing 
forth from the mystic. Of course all the ingredients that en- 
ter into Christianity may be traced back to earlier sources. 
That is true of every historical phenomenon. But in the 
sense that any historic achievement was ever original, Chris- 
tianity was. So also with other turning points in history. 
Buddha, Mahomet, St. Francis of Assisi, each broke into 
long stretches of uniform history with a transforming origi- 
nality. 

Of course many a man may have access to this experi- 
ence of the mystic and not have the constructive intellectual 
powers to develop new meanings except in a very vague and 
rather futile way. But even these vague and inchoate mean- 
ings have some suggestive value. And when a keen intellect 
is also somewhat of a mystic, we have the source of the most 
valuable kind of originality, such as Dewey himself exempli- 
fies. 

That mysticism should issue in radical originality has its 
ready psychological explanation. In the mystic experience 
one becomes freed of all his old established meanings: he is 
lifted out of the ruts of all his ordinary thinking; he is shaken 
loose from all his mental habits; his mental system is melted 
down into a fluid state; he becomes filled with a throng of 
free, uncontrolled impulses so numerous and diverse that 
they hold one another in abeyance, producing a quivering 
mass of sensitivity to the total undiscriminated situation. 
When his mind recrystallizes out of this state it is quite likely 
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to assume a different form from what it had before the ex- 
perience occurred. The reflective thinker approximates this 
mystic deliquescence of meanings in his endeavor to deliver 
himself from all bias of prejudice and habit and give free 
play to every impulse in order to view the problem from 
every angle. However the two may differ in the motives that 
lead them to this state of mental deliquescence, the thinker 
and the mystic at this extreme point do truly enter into the 
same general type of experience. 

And what is more, they do not always differ so greatly in 
motive. There are all sorts of mystics, but the best of them, 
and most of them in their best periods, have entered the mys- 
tic state not merely to luxuriate in the deliverance from all 
constraint of habit, and the free play of impulse, and the 
social esteem which came to them because of the supposed 
divine visitation involved in this experience, and other such 
considerations, but they entered it in their struggle to solve 
problems. They have almost all been individuals who were 
struggling with the most serious difficulties of adjustment 
and undergoing most severe conflict of impulses. It was their 
effort to find a more satisfactory way of life and so solve the 
ultimate problem of all human living that gave rise to this 
state. They were searching to find the solution of a problem 
and the greatest of them, as well as many who have attained 
no fame, ultimately found the object of their search, namely, 
a unified, harmonious and effective way of living. 

The mystic considers his experience to be a form of wor- 
ship and communion with God. This also is not so remote 
from the reflective thinker as some would believe. The rea- 
son it seems so remote to many is because the kind of reflect- 
ive thinking we are here considering, which leads to an ex- 
perience approximating that of the mystic, is so very rare. 
Most thinking is not original, and of that which is original 
by far the greater portion of it is of that first type of origi- 
nality mentioned by Dewey—the further elaboration of 
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old meanings rather than the introduction of a new method 
and outlook. Most thinking is but clever manipulation of old 
meanings, defense of established positions, or deduction of 
implications. But the kind of original thinking which leads 
to the “‘mystic”’ experience is one in which the thinker strug- 
gles to divest himself of every bias and limitation imposed 
upon him by his mental habits and established meanings. He 
struggles to get away from himself, understanding by self 
his established system of meanings. This struggle to escape 
from self with all its limitations and prejudices, this profound 
effort to open one’s mind to the total fact, is very closely akin 
to worship. It is somewhat of the same motive, the same 
earnestness and profundity, the same method, as the worship 
of the mystic. 

Yet one cannot think without a system of meanings. How 
can one escape from the only system he has and at the same 
time have a system for the purpose of thinking? Only by 
disrupting his established system into a wide free play of im- 
pulse and allowing it to recrystallize. This is what the thinker 
does and this is what we have seen the mystic does. Yet the 
thinker does not lose all meaning and direction in his experi- 
ence and neither does the mystic. He enters the experience 
with a purpose—to get a more adequate system of meanings 
—and this purpose gives direction to the whole process. One 
difference between the thinker and the mystic is the degree 
of control that still persists throughout the experience, it 
being presumably greater in case of the thinker than in case 
of the mystic. And yet here also the difference is too com- 
monly magnified. As Dewey insists, the thinker cannot 
forecast the outcome. He must be ready to relinquish every 
precious object of desire, every good that has been cherished, 
for out of the process of radical originality may come that 
which is strange and unloved heretofore while all that was 
dear is cast away. 

Of course the chief difference between the mystic and the 
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thinker arises from the difference in their beliefs about the 
nature of the experience they undergo. But here also there 
are cases where they approach one another. Let us see if 
there is any sense at all in which the mystic and thinker can 
agree in the belief that the mystic experience yields a pecu- 
liar access to the divine. Here again we can turn to Professor 
Dewey for light. He shows us that note of worship and that 
recognition of a religious object that appears in the thinker 
when he is sufficiently earnest and profound in his efforts. 

But a mind that has opened itself to experience and that has ripened 
through its discipline, knows its own littleness and impotencies; it knows 
that its wishes and acknowledgments are not final measures of the uni- 
verse whether in knowledge or in conduct, and hence are, in the end, 
transient. But it also knows that its juvenile assumption of power and 
achievement is not a dream to be wholly forgotten. It implies a unity 
with the universe that is to be preserved. The belief, and the effort of 
thought and struggle which it inspires, are also the doing of the universe, 
and they in some way, however slight, carry the universe forward. A 
chastened sense of our importance, apprehension that it is not a yard- 
stick by which to measure the whole, is consistent with the belief that we 
and our endeavors are significant not only for themselves but in the 
whole. 

Fidelity to the nature to which we belong, as parts however weak, de- 
mands that we cherish our desires as ideals till we have converted them 
into intelligence, revised them in terms of the ways and means which na- 
ture makes possible. When we have used our thought to its utmost and 
have thrown into the moving unbalanced balance of things our puny 
strength, we know that though the universe slay us still we may trust, for 
our lot is one with whatever is good in existence. We know that such 
thought and effort is one condition of the coming into existence of the 
better. As far as we are concerned it is the only condition, for it alone is 
in our power. To ask more than this is childish; but to ask less is recre- 
ance no less egotistic, involving no less a cutting of ourselves from the 
universe than does the expectation that it meet and satisfy our every 
wish. To ask in good faith as much as this from ourselves is to stir into 
motion every capacity of imagination, and to exact from action every 
skill and bravery. .... 

The striving of man for objects of imagination is a continuation of 
natural processes; it is something man has learned from the world in 
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which he occurs, not something which he arbitrarily injects into that 
world. When he adds perception and ideas to these endeavors, it is not 
after all he who adds; the addition is again the doing of nature and a 
further complication of its domain.® 

This mergence of the individual with the total movement 
of all things, this sense of dependence upon the whole and 
participation in the working of this total movement, is surely 
a religious attitude. There is solemn hope and aspiration and 
dedicated endeavor and a sense of unity with All, which nev- 
ertheless is not pantheistic since the unique contribution of 
the individual is recognized and a certain independent re- 
sponsibility and power on his part as ‘“‘one condition of the 
coming into existence of the better.” 

Now whatever else God may be, he certainly cannot be 
separated from the total movement of all things, that total 
event with which all minor events are continuous. In the 
mystic experience we yield ourselves up to that event, we 
merge ourselves with it. To that event, or to the several 
events that enter into it, all our meanings must refer if they 
are to have any efficacy at all; and from that event or the 
several events which enter into it, all our meanings must be 
derived, according to the philosophy we are now considering. 

We become distinct individuals, efficacious in controlling 
events and contributory to the total outcome of things, only 
as we develop an operative system of meanings. When we 
discard these meanings, as in the mystic state, we become 
merged with events. A system of meanings, and above all a 
growing system of meanings, is indispensable to individuality 
and all the values of individuality. We are not for a moment 
discounting these values. But from time to time we need to 
discard these meanings, merge with events and so with the 
Total Event, and thus get a new start. This is what worship 
does. In its more extreme forms we call it mysticism, but in 
its rudimentary form it is present in all genuine cases of pro- 


5 Pp. 420-22. 
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found worship. Surely the mystic is justified in the substance 
of his belief, whatever errors may be involved in his over- 
beliefs and however mistaken may have been some of his 
methods. 

On the other hand, this surrender to the meaningless flow 
of events may be cultivated in such a way as to undermine 
all meanings and cause life to sink to a state of brutishness. 
If the meaningless state is sought and cultivated as a perma- 
nent state and one strives by way of it to escape from all 
meanings continuously, it is dehumanizing. Such meaning- 
less states, as we have seen, can be had in aesthetic experi- 
ence or the sexual or gustatory or what not. All these ex- 
periences can be cultivated as stages and conditions to the 
development of a richer and more adequate system of mean- 
ings. But if they are cultivated for the sake of destroying 
all meaning from existence, they are the worst of evils. In 
other words, the meaningless state has a proper function in 
human living only as it serves to provide for the refreshing, 
reconstruction and magnifying of meanings; just as meanings 
have their proper place only as they serve to control, and give 
meaning to otherwise meaningless events. The two sides are 
reciprocal; each is indispensable to the best in the other. 
Thus work and worship should alternate. 











CURRENT EVENTS AND DISCUSSIONS 


In Defense of the Doctrine of God.—It the London Quarterly Re- 
view for July, Dr. Lynn Harold Hough writes on “Analysing Our As- 
sumptions.” His is a fertile mind, a retentive memory, and a facile pen. 
He states four fundamental assumptions of the exploring mind as seen 
wholly or in part in such books as Haldane’s Daedalus, Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s Icarus, and Schiller’s Tantalus, regarding (1) God, (2) science, 
(3) men, and (4) society. In regard to God, Frederic Harrison is quoted 
from his autobiographic memoirs as saying: 

The habit of confessing sin to a Perfect Being relaxes, I think, instead of 
strengthening the moral sense and the energy of conscience—the sense of ab- 
solution by the blessed blood of a Redeemer is luxurious but enervating, and 
the idea of being a constant receptable of the Holy Ghost inclines to egoism 
and spiritual vanity. 





In reply, Dr. Hough does well to set in contrast to “the Puritan con- 
science” the danger of “worshipping a God made in the image of our 
desires, a God through whom we escape moral obligation at the very 
hour when we should confront its demands.” He sees the need for ob- 
jective control; but he leaves unanalyzed the validity of the assumption 
of a Perfect Being with its correlates. Mr. Julian Huxley is made the 
exponent for science; he is quoted as finding it impossible any longer to 
believe in God “‘as a person, a ruler; to continue to speak of God as a 
spiritual Being in the ordinary way,” so that prayer, miracle, direct in- 
spiration, materialistic ideas of ritual, self-denial and worship, together 
with “all externally projected parts of the ideas concerning the ordaining 
of special priests” and similar matters must either undergo radical modi- 
fication or disappear altogether. We may perhaps agree with Dr. Hough’s 
conclusion that science does not make it impossible to think of God as 
a personal, ethical spirit, whom we can know dependably, if not com- 
pletely, through Jesus Christ; but the inroads of scientific method upon 
traditional theology are hardly to be met by simply pointing out that the 
method itself in the hands of particular theorists rests upon “a philosophy 
of science with the scientist left out.””> To say: ‘‘What the scientist is to 


the history of science, God is to the universe” is nothing but loose, aim- 
less thinking. We might speak similarly with regard to the criticisms 
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of Freudian degradation of human nature on the one hand and of the 
claim, wholly unknown to reputable sociologists, on the other hand, that 


society is a “‘self-conscious unit.” 


An Estimate of Modernism.—Dr. O. E. Brown’s title of his twenty- 
five page article in the July issue of the Methodist Quarterly Review— 
namely, “Modernism: a Calm Survey”—is well chosen. It is based not 
simply on the eleven volumes listed at the head of the article but also 
evidently on a wide perusal of current newspapers and magazines, a num- 
ber of which are carefully detailed. The case method is employed, start- 
ing with the rise of the Modernist issue within the Roman Catholic 
Church at the beginning of our present century and proceeding with the 
story of its development on American soi) through most of the leading 
Protestant denominations—particularly the Protestant Methodist Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist Episcopa) South, and Discip\es. 
All the names that have figured prominently in this history are noted 
and put in their perspective—Tyrrell, Loisy, Pius X, Cardinal Mercier, 
Bishop White, Bishop Philips Brooks and his successor, Bishop Law- 
rence, Dr. Grant, Bishop Manning, Dr, Leighton Parks, Mr. Heaton, Dr. 
Fosdick, and several others. Although thus illustrating the pervasiveness 
of the controversy throughout al) the organized Christian churches, Dr. 
Brown rightly dismisses the prediction of a denominational re-alignment . 
into two opposing groups on this one issue. He is also cautious in esti- 
mating the relative strength of the two movements, chiefly because of the 
difficulty of classification. The results are given, however, of the poll 
taken recently in the Ministers Monthly in regard to the attitude on the 
controversy of the Theological Seminaries, showing 33 seminaries defi- 
nitely orthodox, 40 definitely liberal, 11 occupying middle ground, and 
7 noncommittal. 

Dr. Brown sets forth the main pleas of both sides on the main sub- 
jects of controversy, which he puts in the following order: (1) The Vir- 
gin Birth, (2) the inerrancy of the Bible, (3) Evolution, and (4) The 
Atonement. He does not overlook a fifth topic, namely that of the Sec- 
ond Coming, but he does not discuss it because it has dropped into the 
background of fundamentalist assertion at the moment. Dr. Brown sums 
up the characteristic differences of the two movements as turning on (1 ) 
the use and value of the Creeds, (2) the use and valuation of the Bible, 
(3) the attitude toward the findings of science, and (4) the conception 
of the church with the implied difference of temper and spirit. 
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THE FOURTH GOSPEL ONCE MORE 


The reviewer has not written this caption in any spirit of flippancy. 
The earnest, intelligent investigator and student of the New Testament 
welcomes fresh attempts at the solution of one of the most important, 
fascinating, and, in some respects, elusive of New Testament problems— 
namely, the Fourth Gospel in the realm of its purpose, type of thought, 
and meaning. Many volumes have been written on the document in ques- 
tion, but the significant works in the field are few. The fina) word on this 
Gospel has not yet been written by any means; indeed, it seems not yet 
to be in sight. Every real contribution toward the elucidation of even a 
part of the difficult question is a matter for gratitude and brings nearer 
the day when a work, more inclusive than any that are extant, will place 
the scholarly world and all thoughtful religionists under obligation. 

In a little volume’ of recent appearance we have been given a gen- 
uine contribution to the study of Johannine thought. The author has 
selected a single concept of the Fourth Gospel, “knowledge of God,” and 
has submitted it to a painstaking examination in order to find its meaning 
and the part it plays in the religion of the author of the Gospel. 

The method pursued is the socio-historical method, in which the at- 
tempt is made to discover the religious situation of the time and place in 
which the writer and his prospective readers found themselves. By means 
of this discovered milieu the meaning and the dependence or originality 
of the concept under examination are determined. 

A brief discussion of the use of the idea and its related vocabulary in 
the Fourth Gospel is followed by a survey of the idea as it appears in 
Judaism, the Mysteries, Gnosticism, the Hermetic literature, the Odes of 
Solomon, and Pauline thought. To pass in review in any intelligible way 
so diverse a religious environment as this and set forth its uses of a funda- 
mental concept is no easy task. Yet the author has done it well and has 
given us a clear presentation of the thought. The conclusion reached is 
“that although the concept was sparingly used in Judaism it had its place 
there, and that in Hellenistic circles it was a central religious concept 


* Knowledge of God in Johannine Thought. By Mary Redington Ely. New 
York: Macmillan, 1925. 151 pages. $1.50. 
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with fairly homogeneous connotations in the various systems of religion 
which we may assume to have been available in the Ephesian environ- 
ment of the writer of the Fourth Gospel.” This “fairly homogeneous” 
connotation in Hellenism is that knowledge of God comes to the seeker 
by way of a single mysterious, ecstatic, cataclysmic, revelatory process, 
True, there were in most of the systems degrees of attainment of this 
knowledge, but each grade had its own experience which marked that 
stage. There was no continuous progressive knowing. Each stage had its 
ritual, each had its results which were immediate and permanent. 

Against such a background the Johannine concept is re-examined 
with the result that the author is found to have a “gnosis” which cannot 
be equated with any of his environing systems. In comparison with the 
ecstatic and sudden attainment of knowledge characteristic of the Hel- 
lenistic religions of redemption, which attainment is largely, if not en- 
tirely, independent of rational and logical processes of knowledge, the 
“Knowledge of God” of the Fourth Gospel, while a divine gift on its God- 
ward side, is on its human side intellectually and progressively appre- 
hended. For our author the chief and dominating purpose of the Gospel} 
was “‘to fill the term ‘gnosis’ with a fuller content than it held in the con- 
temporary religious world” and make it “a concept in which reflective 
thinking and ethical expression played as full a part as did emotional 
warmth and religious fervor.” 

The volume will prove a useful one both from the standpoint of the 
thesis which it maintains and from that of the method which it uses. The 
reviewer finds much to commend and little to criticize adversely. A few 
typographical errors were noticed in reading, but who is immune? The 
book isa valuable addition to our Johannine material. 

Professor Robinson has given us a volume? of quite a different char- 
acter. His purpose is expressed as follows: “The aim of the following 
pages is to give, under successive chapter and verse headings, illustra- 
tions of how .. . . recent scholarly work is calculated to accentuate the 
marvellously vital and far-reaching power of this Gospel.” In three chap- 
ters the author passes in review several of the critical problems that in- 
here in the book. The probable author is a former disciple of Jesus, a 
Hellenistic Jew, who lived in Jerusalem. He was the disciple whom Jesus 
loved. It was at his home that the Last Supper was eaten and it was to 
that home that the mother of Jesus was taken after Jesus’ crucifixion. 


He left Jerusalem before a.p. 70 and went to Ephesus where he labored 


*The Gospel of John, A Handbook for Christian Leaders. By Benjamin W. 


Robinson. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 275 pages. $2.25. 
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for a long time in the church which he found there. During these years 
he became known as the “presbyter” and he may be the presbyter John 
mentioned by Papias. In this way Professor Robinson thinks that we can 
account for much of the “eye-witness” information of the Gospel. 

The second chapter is a brief but useful statement of the various 
subsidiary aims of the writer of the Gospel following in the main the path 
of critica] scholarship in this field. The reciprocal opposition of Jews and 
Christians, the effort to subordinate the movement of John the Baptist to 
that of Jesus, the spiritualizing of apocalyptic thought—these are some 
of the matters discussed. 

The author lays strong emphasis upon the popular character of the 
Gospel using the facts that it is written in the colloquial dialect of the 
time and that the syntax is simple. Other literary and rhetorical features 
lead him to the conclusion that the Gospel is ‘“‘“composed of religious ap- 
peals expressed in popular language and illustration” and “they may be 
called sermons,” But they are not complete as they stand in the Gospel, 
being rather in the nature of notes of the addresses as delivered. Near 
the close of the presbyter’s ministry he conceived the idea of co)lecting 
these condensed sermons into a single volume. Much material included 
in the complete sermons was eliminated because of the necessary limits 
of the roll. The collection was circulated among only a comparatively 
small group until the presbyter’s death. After this occurrence the appen- 
dix (chap. xxi) was added and the work sent out for general use. 

The greater part of the volume is occupied with an expository com- 
mentary upon the Gospe) or upon the most significant portions of it. A 
considerable number of the suggestions or conclusions of recent scholarly 
research on the Gospel find a place in the expositions. Some enlightening 
information concerning the Gospe) and its meaning will thus be dissemi- 
nated among minds which might not get it from more thoroughgoing and 
more technical works. . 

It is to be regretted that so much of the exposition is based upon the 
thesis of the popular character of the work and especially upon that phase 
which treats the Gospel as a series of condensed discourses to Ephesian 
audiences. The reviewer feels that this point has been “)abored” too 
much and that too much of the superstructure has been built on a pre- 
carious foundation. 

While some good use has been made of the fact that the author of the 
Gospel expresses some of his important truths in symbolism, the use made 
of this fact is not uniform. A similar criticism can be made concerning 


the writer’s use of the intellectual and religious environment of the Gos- 
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pel. This is by no means ignored but it is not sustained by a steady em- 
ployment. The environmental matters are frequently touched too lightly 
and not with sufficient preciseness and detail for the contemplated read- 
ers of the book. The volume will serve to lead its readers to an appre- 
ciation of some of the religious values of the Gospel and will give them 
some light on some of its questions. 

The third treatise* on the Fourth Gospel with which this review con- 
cerns itself is a volume by Professor Manson. It belongs to the “Human- 
ism of the Bible” series and its character is somewhat determined by the 
purpose of that series. An introductory chapter deals briefly with some 
of the Johannine problems, but the rest of the work is devoted to an expo- 
sition of the material of the Gospel under a topical arrangement which 
follows the chapters or sections. The author is concerned but little with 
the critical problems with which the Gospel bristles, although he is con- 
versant with them and with their proposed solutions. He is more con- 
cerned with the practical religious values which the Gospel offers and his 
pages present many such. But here too the scholarly reader will miss the 
full light which study of the historical and religious environment of the 
Fourth Gospel has thrown and can throw upon some of its difficult places. 
Gleams of it there are here and there but rarely more than gleams. The 
exposition is theological rather than historical and anyone who reads the 
volume expecting the latter will experience disappointment. The spirit of 
the work is genuinely religious and the presentation is dignified. From 
a homiletical approach many will find it of value. There is a certain 
timidity manifest in the treatment of certain questions that holds back 
the work from full clearness in many places. The purpose of the series 
and the circle of readers for which it is intended may possibly be an ex- 
planation of this. Too much emphasis is placed upon the positions of 
Burney in his The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel.” They are en- 
tirely too tentative to bear much weight. The book is readable and 
doubtless has its purpose to serve, but it does not contribute greatly to 
our much desired further understanding of the Fourth Gospel. 


ERNEST W. PARSONS 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


*> The Incarnate Glory, An Expository Study of the Gospel of St. John. Wil- 
liam Manson. George H. Doran Co., 1923. 250 pages. $2.00. 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AS A PHASE OF CULTURAL 
INTER-PENETRATION 


There are three things which distinguish Dr. Price’s recent book’ 
from the great mass of missionary literature which appears from year to 
year: its aim or object, its method of treatment, and its general point of 
view, as stated in the subtitle. 

Missionary literature is inclined to be partisan and promotional. It 
is a new experience, then, to pick up a book in which the author is neither 
interested in the promotion of Christian missions nor in the condemnation 
of them, but rather in seeking to discover what it is that actually takes 
place under the propaganda of Christianity in other countries, and what 
is the explanation of the fact that some people respond favorably while 
others reject the missionary approach. The book bears all the ear-marks 
of being—as it is—a thesis presented in candidacy for the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy. This fact constitutes at once its chief virtue and its 
chief defect. On the one hand, it comes near to being an unbiased and 
objective study, a virtue still too rare in the treatment of missions. On 
the other hand, it carries the investigation into the academic regions of 
psychology and sociology where the ordinary reader may not care to fol- 
low; it employs a terminology which is excessively technical and, for the 
sake of scientific demonstration, multiplies citations and accumulates 
data beyond what would be attempted in a more popular treatise. 

In order to discover exactly what kinds of responses, favorable and 
unfavorable, are made to missionary propaganda, an extensive fund of 
material is gathered from a variety of sources. Responses furnish the 
starting point of the study. These are classified; and then an examina- 
tion is undertaken of the reasons generally given as to why some people 
accept the Christian message while others reject it—similarity or differ- 
ences in customs and beliefs, the influence of group solidarity and of 
leaders or guardians, tact or lack of tact in the methods of propaganda, 
etc. 

All this, of course, is familiar ground to the student of missions. But 
at this point Price parts company with the popular missionary writer and 
seeks to push the investigation farther back. These popular explanations 
are held to be unsatisfactory, although probably true so far as they go. 
Their main defect is that they really do not explain, for “they do not dif- 


* Christian Missions and Oriental Civilizations. A Study in Culture Contact. 
The Reactions of Non-Christian Peoples to Protestant Missions from the Standpoint 
of Individual and Group Behavior. By Maurice T. Price, Shanghai, China. New 
York: Stechert & Co., 1924. 578 pages. $3.75. 
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ferentiate between the stimulating factors, the individual or group stimu- 
lated, and the response elicited.” (p. 526.) 

This quotation will already have revealed that the schema or basal 
hypothesis according to which Price attempts to explain the reactions to 
Christian missions is the “stimulus-response arc,” or “circuit,” as John 
Dewey prefers to call it; namely, that the factors which produce conduct 
of any kind are to be sought in the interplay of stimulating factors upon 
an individual or group whose actual psychological condition arises from 
certain biological endowments or “urges,” modified by past experience 
and still further modified by each successive experience. Accordingly, 
the thesis is sustained that what determines the response to missionary 
propaganda is the manner in which the propaganda and all other relevant 
factors of the situation appeal to four “bio-psychological urges,” namely, 
the impulse to protect what we prize; physical appetites for food, shelter, 
etc.; the impulse to explore, to master, and to acquire; and finally the 
urge to seek pleasing and satisfying relationships with others. 

It is at this very point that controversy will be aroused. Is the de- 
termining factor in man’s conduct to be found in his bio-psychological 
urges or instincts, or rather in these urges defined and modified by en- 
vironment and transformed into “wishes”? The strict behaviorist may 
take exception to the author’s “modified objectivism,” which considers 
emotional states and interpretations to be data as well as strictly overt 
behavior. Some may question the legitimacy of taking the working hy- 
potheses of one science over into another field and applying them, even 
tentatively, as Price professedly does. And those who have been accus- 
tomed to think of Christian missions as the supreme manifestation of 
supernaturalistic intervention will vigorously attack the undisguised nat- 
uralism of the treatise, which looks upon Christian missions as a per- 
fectly natural phenomenon, and as but one integral phase of the total 
interplay of Western culture upon the life of the Orient. An effort is made 
to do for Christian missions what Faraday did for electricity, what Pas- 
teur did for medicine, that is, to penetrate some of the mystery which 
surrounds the process of religious propaganda and to trace the causal 
sequence at least one or two steps farther back, leaving others to speculate 
concerning ultimates and absolutes. 

This is one of the most significant and challenging books that has 
appeared in mission circles within the last two decades. It will provoke 
thought and stimulate fresh investigation into a familiar field in which 
too much has hitherto been taken for granted. It will serve as a pioneer 
demonstration in the methodology of making a scientific study of mis- 
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sions. It calls attention anew to the inner nature of man—instincts, im- 
pulses, urges, wishes, or whatever it may be—as one of the main factors 
in determining the response to missionary propaganda, and, by implica- 
tion, the future types of Christianity which are in the process of taking 
shape and form in the different cultural areas of the world. 


ARCHIBALD GILLIES BAKER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


A recent investigation’ deals with the question of the uniqueness of 
Christian experience—that last bulwark in which an increasing number 
today are seeking to find the finality denied them elsewhere. Is the Chris- 
tian’s experience so unique that it is pre-eminently of divine origin, or is it 
just one phase of a more or less common experience of religious awaken- 
ing and transformation to be found among all peoples and religions? 

The answer to this question is sought in an appeal to the facts of 
history and to the analysis given by psychology. Numerous cases are 
cited of profound religious changes experienced by the religious souls of 
the Old Testament, of New Testament Christianity, of the Mystery Re- 
ligions, and other faiths of ancient Greece and Rome, of Hinduism, early 
Buddhism, Islam, and of later Buddhism in Japan. It is impossible to 
read the grateful testimony and the hymns of ardent devotion which 
spring spontaneously and irrepressibly from souls that are too full for ut- 
terance without feeling that, whatever the explanation may be, they too 
have had a profound religious experience and believed themselves to 
have come into immediate touch with the Infinite. 

When these various conversion experiences are submitted to a psy- 
chological analysis it is discovered that a vast degree of similarity pre- 
vails, It is in the adolescent age, both for Christian and for Brahman, 
that the human soul is most susceptible to the awakenings which come 
from religion. Men the world over are moved to conversion by similar 
motives. In all religions are to be found those whose conversion took the 
form of an intellectual reconstruction, those in whom moral change was 
the predominant characteristic, and those whose religion was essentially 
emotional. Great religious revivals with their similar concomitants have 
occurred repeatedly in different ages and in a variety of religions. In the 

* Conversion: Christian and Non-Christian. A Comparative and Psychological 
Study. By Alfred Clair Underwood, John Clifford Professor and Tutor in the His- 
tory of Religions in Rawdon College, Leeds; formerly professor in Serampore Col- 
lege, Benga!, India, New York: Macmillan, 1925. Pp. 283. $2.00. 
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case of Christian, Moslem, or Hindu, conversion may be followed and 
frequently is followed by a new sense of peace and joy, by a moral and 
spiritual awakening, and by a missionary zeal which seeks to share with 
others the blessings enjoyed. In all cases the conversion experience, in 
so far as it is distinctive, reflects the influence of the social heritage and 
of the peculiar environment in which it took place; and in this respect 
Christianity is no different from any other religion. 

As an explanation of the so-called psychological mechanism of con- 
version, Underwood adopts the current theory of “complexes,” meaning 
by such any “well-defined system of ideas and emotions created in the 
mind by the play of experience upon the primary forces of the mind— 
the instincts.” In the conversion experience of Paul, of Augustine, of 
Gautama, or of Dayananda, the old established ‘‘complex” gives way to 
a new “complex,” and the individual is born into a new life. Thus even 
the psychological mechanism of conversion seems to be essentially the 
same the world over. 

“In the light of the preceding chapters we may say that conversion 
in its comparative aspects is a reaction taking the form of a psychological 
surrender to an ideal, and issuing in moral development”; and “that con- 
version is a permanent possibility in man’s nature as man, and that it 
may therefore occur in any religion” (p. 258). The “mechanism of con- 
version” is the same, The self-surrender is much the same. The most dis- 
tinctive factor in conversion then is that to which a turning or surrender 
is made; and it is precisely at this point where the real differences be- 
tween the conversion experiences of different religions emerge. 

Up to this point the author has been a historian and a psychologist. 
He has “widened the bases of induction” to include the conversion ex- 
periences of other religions as well as Christianity, and has dealt with 
each in an objective manner. But in his comparison of the ideal objects 
of religious devotion offered by the different religions, the author becomes 
a Christian apologist—as every Christian has a right to be, provided he 
keeps clear in his own mind and in the minds of his readers the transition 
both in purpose and in method involved. The purpose is to discover which 
religion furnishes the supremely ideal object of self-surrender. The meth- 
od is the familiar device by which the partisan of any religion—Chris- 
tian, Mohammedan, or Hindu—judges of the excellencies of the chief 
object of that religion by means of standards and criteria furnished by 
the cultural heritage of that religion, and inevitably pronounces that ob- 
ject to be the most worthy. Thus Christian consciousness, for its part, 


requires that the chief object of devotion should be personal, redemptive, 
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and unimpeachably ethical. Jesus Christ is the only one among all re- 
ligious leaders who fulfills these demands. “Thus in our search for the 
highest form of conversion we are led to Christianity. With justice it 
claims to possess the promise and potency of the highest type of conver- 
sion because Christian conversion is a reaction in which Christ is cen- 
tral.” 
ARCHIBALD GILLIES BAKER 
University oF CHICAGO 


GOGUEL’S INTRODUCTION TO PAUL’S EPISTLES 


As the successive volumes of Goguel’s /n¢roduction appear, the initial 
impression made by the impressive treatise on the Acts, is confirmed and 
deepened. The work is, without doubt, not only our newest but our com- 
pletest and most helpful manual of New Testament introduction. The 
three earlier volumes have been reviewed in the columns of this Journal 
and the general characteristics of the work as a whole have been pointed 
out. The present volume presents an exhaustive discussion of the ante- 
cedents and early Christian career of Paul, up to the point of his stay in 
Ephesus early in the “third missionary journey.” Of the epistles, only 
three are treated, those to Thessalonica and to Philippi. 

The initial chapters are of singular clarity and helpfulness. They dis- 
cuss the sources for our knowledge of Paul; they make a fresh and inde- 
pendent contribution to the chronology of his career (conversion, late in 
29; Apostolic Council, 44; arrival at Corinth, spring of 50; appeal to 
Caesar, probably 59); they illuminate the environment of his early life, 
his education, and the peculiar balance of Jew and Greek in him that 
“marked him out from his mother’s womb” to be the apostle of Jesus to 
the Gentiles. So Paul’s missionary journeyings and accomplishments are 
made the subject of a renewed examination that leaves little to be desired. 

But it is in the discussion of the three epistles that the students’ in- 
terest centers, and here Goguel has done his best work. And his best is 
work of a very high order. In particular, the treatment of First Thessa- 
lonians is a model. With the very difficult Second Thessalonians he is 
perhaps not so successful. There are difficulties to which he does not 
seem to do full justice, such as the “epistle as from us,” the “sign in every 
epistle,” the repeated appeal to the “‘traditions,” and certain features of 
the eschatological statement. But in much he sees very clearly; it is im- 
possible, he shows, that the two letters should go from the same writer to 


* Introduction au Nouveau Testament. By Maurice Goguel. Tome IV, Premiére 
Partie: Les Epitres Pauliniennes, Premitre Partie. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1925. 
421 pages. 
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the same readers. In the end he accepts the “‘second” letter as a genuine 
communication of the apostle to the church at Berea. Incidentally, he 
accounts for its getting into the canon as “Second Thessalonians” by a 
series of conjectures quite as arbitrary as some upon which, advanced by 
others, he has properly been very severe. 

In his treatment of Philippians, his great contribution is his strong 
presentation of the Ephesian origin of this letter. It would really seem 
that this hypothesis is now so firmly based as to become the accepted one 
in all future works of introduction. In the light of this view the whole 
story of the apostle’s life and of the apostolic age is extraordinarily clari- 
fied, and the Philippian letter first ‘becomes really intelligible. It is a 
great service to have presented this new finding of scientific scholarship in 
such telling form in a first-class treatise which commands general atten- 
tion. 

The two remaining volumes we anticipate with confidence. We wish 
they might be free from the one real blemish on those already in our 
hands, the very frequent misprints, especially in the notes and references 
to books. The English word “epistles”? seems invariably to be spelled 
“epistels.” It is a little fly in a generous cruse of very precious ointment. 

C. R. BOWEN 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


THE GENIUS OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 

Two recent books, one by an American clergyman, the other by an 
English bishop, deal with the position of the Church of England and its 
offshoots.’ Mr. Nes’s little volume, slight as it may appear when one 
takes it up, is none the less valuable, since as Bishop Darlington remarks 
in his preface: “It is necessary that the layman should have in handy 
compact form something more than a merely popular and controversial 
tract upon such a momentous subject” as that of the validity of Anglican 
orders. The main contention seems to be to show that the Church of 
Rome has never been consistent in its contention that the English bishops 
lost the Apostolical Succession under Henry VIII and Elizabeth. It may 


be that the Bishop should have substituted “clergy” for “layman,” for 
few laity are interested now in the question, and many of the more “‘ad- 


* The Breach with Rome. By Rev. William H. Nes, B.D. With an Introduction 
by Bishop Darlington. Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Co., 1924, vii+61 
pages. $1.00. 

The Church of England. By Right Rev. A. C. Headlam, Bishop of Gloucester. 
New York: Longmans Green, 1924. xiii+-2096 pages. $3.75. ; 
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vanced” clergy are seriously disturbed by the insidious hints, given in 
many forms by Roman divines, that after all they are not “priests” at all. 
Mr. Nes is to be congratulated on his scholarly and somewhat original 
presentation of his case. 

A far weightier and more important work is the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter’s first pastoral charge to his diocese. It exactly fulfils the ideal of 
how a bishop should address his clergy; for even if some of the opinions 
expressed in it are not acceptable to all, no one can deny that the chief 
function of a bishop to his clergy should be educational. Dr. Headlam, in 


his charge, has spoken with the authority of a teacher of experience and a 


scholar of wide reading; he deals with many subjects; but the main theme 
is the vindication of the Anglican position and how it can be maintained 


loyally in view of the conditions of today. 

The Anglican communion in its widest sense, even including those 
who have broken loose from it, represents the most interesting attempt 
to realize an ideal which, if not always popular, is assuredly a high one. 
It is an attempt to maintain unbroken the continuity of the original 
church, free from the restrictions which have bound other branches to do 
so at the cost of maintaining accretions, which are, many of them, avow- 
edly medieval. On the other hand, it has firmly refused to abandon the 
principles of apostolica) Christianity in order to increase the number of its 
adherents. Its greatest divines, even those who were suspected of exces- 
sive conservatism, for centuries firmly refused to unchurch other com- 
munions. Stubborn as was their resistance to Roman claims, the Hookers, 
Lauds, and Cosins, of the seventeenth century refused to join the popular 
cry that Rome was anti-Christ; and they also did their utmost to main- 
tain friendly relations with the continental non-Episcopal churches, their 
attitude being that in abandoning the ancient organization of the Chris- 
tian church they suffered a serious loss, but had not thereby departed 
from the faith. This is Bishop Headiam’s position in regard to the non- 
conformist bodies outside his own communion, whilst he is ready to 
sanction a return to ancient practice if it promotes piety, and shows an 
evident desire to understand the better aspirations of advanced Anglican- 
ism. That he is no Modernist is evident from everything he has written. 
Yet in his charge he shows himself a liberal and farsighted churchman, 
and the book deserves careful attention from those outside as well as 
within the Anglican communion. 

Despite all this it will be sure to provoke criticism. Since Newman’s 
initial contribution to the Tracts for the Times a powerful party in the 
Anglican church has insisted on the unbroken Apostolical Succession by 
ordination since the days of the Apostle. Dr. Headlam, in common with 
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most who have studied the subject, raises the question whether this is his- 
torically demonstrable. This, as the indignation felt by the publication of 
Bishop Lightfoot’s essay on the Christian Ministry in his edition of the 
Epistle to the Philippians testified, is contrary to the cherished tradition 
of post-Tractarian Anglicanism. There is further a strong party in the 
Church of England who look on Christian unity as only desirable if 
brought about by absorption with the Roman communion, on terms how- 
ever to which that church would never for a moment consent, demanding, 
as it does and always must do, absolute and unconditional surrender. This 
has led many of the Bishop’s opponents to brand him as at best a “‘sec- 
ond-rate scholar,” which he most emphatically is not. His views may or 
may not be in certain respects what is called up-to-date; but they are 
based on careful study, much historical knowledge, and are stated with a 
sympathy for those who differ from him and with the moderation of a 
Christian ruler who is well aware that there are at least two sides to every 
question. If this does not strike the note of scholarship, what does? The 
book’s value is enhanced by an Appendix containing a catena of state- 
ments by “leading Anglican divines of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, illustrating the position of the English church, especially in rela- 
tion to the Church of Rome,” prepared by Dr. Maynard Smith, a canon 
of the Bishop’s cathedral of Gloucester. 
F. J. Foakes JACKSON 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 











BOOKS RECEIVED 


[The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length] 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS AND CULTURE 

MasaNI, R. P. The Conference of the Birds. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 1925. xi-+-128 pages. $2.00. 

An abridged translation of Attar’s Mantiq-ut-Tayr, which is a symbolic expo- 
sition of the seven stages of the mystic path of Sufism. The author introduces his 
work with a very suggestive essay on Persian mysticism, indicating its source, na- 
ture, and the elements which have influenced its development. 

Ruscu, Apotr. Die Stellung des Osiris im theologischen System von Heli- 
opolis. (Der Alte Orient, Band 24. Heft 1.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1924. 31 
pages. M. 1.20. 

That Osiris, originally a local deity, became one of the most popular and widely 
recognized Egyptian gods is ascribed to the vigorous theological propaganda of his 
priests. One wonders whether the functional significance of his cult ceremonies ought 
not to have received larger consideration. 


Seymour, ST. JoHN D. Tales of King Solomon. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press (American Branch), 1924. 191 pages. $2.50. 
A collection of interesting, amusing, and in part incredible tales about King 
Solomon gathered from the ends of the earth. It furnishes plentiful illustration of 
the ubiquity and fertility of folk-lore. 


Strauss, Otto. Jndische Philosophie. Band II. Munich: Reinhardt, 1925. 

286 pages. M. 4. 

A survey of the religious philosophies of India, beginning with the hymns of 
the Rig-Veda and concluding with the Vedanta. Buddhism and Jainism are includ- 
ed. The study is made from the texts. 

WEBER, WILHELM. Der Prophet und sein Gott. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1925. 

158 pages. M. 3.60. 

Another among several recent attempts to interpret Vergil’s Fourth Eclogue, in 
which the poet prophesies the early advent of a new age to be established by a 
heaven-sent savior. Vergil is believed to have written to authenticate the new Ro- 
man Empire as a creation of heaven. 


OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
VIOLET, BRUNO. Die Apokalypsen des Esra und des Baruch in deutscher 
Gestalt. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1924. xcvi+-380 pages. M. 22.50. 
In a previous volume, by the same author, that appeared in 1910, the tradition 
regarding IV Ezra was critically examined in great detail. The present volume con- 
tains a German translation of both Ezra and Baruch, with lengthy critical notes and 
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a ninety-five-page introduction. Undoubtedly it will long remain a standard guide 
to students of Jewish, as well as early Christian, apocalyptic literature. 


Wetcu, Apa C. The Code of Deuteronomy. New York: Doran, 1925. 224 
pages. 6s. 

A new approach to the old problem of the origin of the Deuteronomic Code. 
Professor Welch would locate that origin in Ephraim and find the motif of the law 
in a movement to discriminate sharply between Baalism and Yahwism. He would 
date it somewhere in the early days of the Northern Kingdom and regard the legisla- 
tion calling for centralization of worship at the temple in Jerusalem as a later Ju- 
daean addition. 

NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
Woop, C. T. The Life, Letters, and Religion of St. Paul. New York: Scribner, 

1925. xv-+418 pages, 2 maps. $3.25. 

The author bases his reconstruction of the story of Paul’s life and religion upon 
a critical study of the New Testament. But the question of the apostle’s relation to 
his gentile environment has not been taken seriously into account. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
Horner, Georce. Pistis Sophia. New York: Macmillan, 1924. xlviii4-205 
pages. 

An English translation, with a critical introduction, of very important docu- 
ments for the history of Christian Gnosticism. This body of literature is held to 
have emanated from the Valentinian school, and to have been composed in part 
before 160 A.D. 


KAuTsky, Karu. Foundations of Christianity. New York: International 

Publishers, 1925. 480 pages. $4.00. 

The German original was published seventeen years ago. No attempt has been 
made to bring the discussion or the literature of the subject down to date. The 
author is a Marxist who believes that Christianity was originally a communistic rev- 
olutionary movement, the chief role of Jesus having been that of leader of a rebellion 
against Rome. 


ROCKWELL, WILLIAM WALKER. Liber Miraculorum Ninivensium Sancti Cor- 
nelii Papae. Ein Beitrag zur flandrischen Kirchengeschichte. New York: 
Stechert, 1925. viiit+130 pages. 

A hitherto unpublished manuscript belonging to the library of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York, is edited and prefaced with a descriptive introduction. 


RocquaIn, Fetix. La France et Rome pendant les guerres de religion. Paris: 

Librairie Ancienne Edouard Champion, 1924. xx-+-554 pages. 

Under this title the history of the French Reformation between 1559 and 1598 
has been retold with exhaustive fulness. Catherine de Medici receives more impartial 
interpretation than is usually accorded her. The League and the national influences 
at work among the politiques receive considerable attention, also the motives actuat- 
ing Henry IV in his renunciation of Protestantism. The title of the book exaggerates 
the attention given to papal interests in the French Reformation. 
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ScumipT, Cart. Pistis Sophia. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1925. xci+-308 pages. 

M. 12. : 

A revised German translation based upon the same author’s earlier critical edi- 
tion of the Pistis Sophia. There is also a good descriptive introduction. 

ScHMmipT, Kurt Dietricu. Studien zur Geschichte des Konzils von Trient. 

Tiibingen: Mohr, 1925. 220 pages. 

A critical and interpretative study of the council of Trent, having reference 
particularly to its significance for the history of Catholicism. 

Scott, WALTER (Ed.) Hermetica. Vol. I. New York: Oxford University 

Press (American Branch), 1924. 549 pages. $10.00. 

The original text accompanied by an English translation of a group of Greek 
and Latin documents of prime importance for an understanding of religious thought 
in paganism contemporary with the early history of Christianity. Three additional 
volumes in the same work are promised, two containing “Commentary” and a final 
one on “Testimonia, Appendices, and Indices.” 

Vortradge, 1922-1923. I Teil. Leipzig: Teubner, 1924. 239 pages. M. 70. 

A group of five scholarly and significant essays on cultural aspects of antiquity, 

mainly of the early Middle Ages. 
DOCTRINAL 
SKIDMORE, SYDNEY T. Tenets of Scientific Idealism. Philadelphia: Walther 

Press, 1925. 30 pages. 

A confident attempt to set forth in brief form a monistic philosophy of divine 
creative immanence. 

VANDERLAAN, Etprep C. Fundamentalism versus Modernism. New York: 

Wilson, 1925. xxxvii+452 pages. $2.40. 

A source book for an understanding of the outstanding issue in the Christian 
churches. The author has collected utterances on both sides from a wide variety of 
sources, and has classified them with reference to the conspicuous points of debate. 
The selections are made with discrimination, and the volume should be very service- 
able for students of the controversy. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Bower, WILLIAM CLAyTon. The Curriculum of Religious Education. New 

York: Scribner’s, 1925. xii-++-283 pages. $2.25. 

The most thorough-going treatment of the curriculum of religious education 
now in print. The author is thoroughly conversant with the historic stages in cur- 
riculum development and evaluates the pedagogical contributions of these stages to 
the development of the curriculum in religious education. The author expands his 
treatment of curriculum making in terms of “experience under intelligent and pur- 
posive control.” To this end he presents the current emphasis in dynamic social psy- 
chology and illustrates its principals in curriculum making for religious education. 
The book marks a turning point in the approach to the curriculum of religious edu- 
cation. 

Pym, T. W. More Psychology and the Christian Life. New York: Doran, 

1925. x-+178 pages. $1.60. 

Application of current psychology to a fuller understanding of Christian living. 
Very suggestive treatments are given of the significance of imagination, its use and 
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misuse, “Faith and Suggestion,” the will and the imagination, with illustrations 
showing how to utilize our mental, emotional, and volitional powers in the religious 
control of life. 
MISSIONS 

BROWNING, WEBSTER E. New Days in Latin America. New York: Mission- 

ary Education Movement, 1925. 226 pages. $1.00. 

A textbook for mission study classes, dealing with the various phases of Latin- 
American life, and of mission work in the countries to the south. 


Jones, THomas Jesse. Education in East Africa. New York: Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, 1925. xxviii+-416 pages. 

A study of East, Central, and South Africa by the second African Education 
Commission under the auspices of the Phelps-Stokes Foundation. A companion 
volume to Education in Africa, 1922, which is a report of the first Educational Com- 
mission’s investigations in West, South, and Central Africa. 

Martin, K. L. P. Missionaries and Annexation in the Pacific. New York: 
Oxford University Press (American Branch), 1925. 101 pages. $2.00. 
The object of this book is to explain the political influence exercised by British 

missionaries in the Pacific during the nineteenth century, with special reference to 

Tahiti, New Zealand, and the Fiji Islands. 

McComps, VERNON Monroe. From Over the Border. New York: Mission- 
ary Education Movement, 1925. 192 pages. $0.75. 

A text book for mission study classes, dealing with the life of the Mexican popu- 
lation within our borders and with religious and philanthropic work on their behalf. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Rupwin, Maxi ILiAn J. A Historical and Bibliographical Study of the Ger- 
man Religious Drama. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh, 1924. xi-- 


286 pages. 
An invaluable aid to those interested in the history of religious drama. It fur- 
nishes in classified form an extraordinarily extensive bibliography on the subject. 


SomMER, Martin S. Physical Training of Public Speakers. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1924. 131 pages. 
A little interleaved book, full of sensible and useful suggestions for public 
speakers. 
VON DER TRENCK, SIEGFRIED. Leuchter um die Sonne. Gotha: Perthes., 1925. 


207 pages. M. 5. 

A volume of poems, expressing religious adoration, reproducing what the author 
feels to have been the fundamental religious messages of Kant, Buddha, Thomas 
Aquinas, Goethe, Shakespeare, Loyola, Augustine, John, Paul, Luther, and others. 

















